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FOREWORD 


Among the missions of the Catholic Church in the 
Pacific Ocean area few are older than the mission of 
the Mariana Islands. To these islands came the Spanish 
galleons enroute from Acapulco, Mexico, to Manila in 
the Philippines. Here they stopped for water and 
fresh provisions. Inevitably they brought with them 
missionaries destined for the Philippine Islands. One 
of the latter was Father Lms M. De Sanvitores, a 
Jesuit. He wished to return to Guam, and finally 
secured permission to come with a group of ts Society 
to establish the Church in the Marianas. They were 
not the first Catholic missionaries to come; but they 
were the first to remain and to give their lives in estab- 
lishing the foundations of the Church in this portion 
of Mucronesta. 

The story of the missions of the Marianas has never 
been told adequately in English. When Father Julius 
Sullivan, O.F.M.Cap., labored as a missionary in 
Guam he gathered whatever facts he could find, and 
published these in our weekly Newsletter the UMATUNA 
sI yuus (Blessed be God). Now he has edited these 
items and has supplemented them with information 
which he has since gathered to give us this interesting 
Iistory of the mission. He pays a well-merited tribute 
to the Jesmt, Augustinian Recollect and Capuchin 
missionaries who were associated with the Mariana 
Islands over the years. 


We who now labor in these parts willingly acknowl- 
edge the sacrifices and the successes of those mission- 
aries who have gone before us. It was they who 
sowed the seed, we who reap the harvest; they who lard 
the foundations, we who build thereon. If “ The 
Phoemx Rises” 1t 1s in great measure due to those who 
“ builded better than they knew’ and who bequeathed 
to thetr followers a tradition of continuously rising from 
situations that threatened to extinguish the missionary 
work. The latest difficulties have arisen out of the 
almost entire destruction of the material fabric of the 
Church in the Marvanas during World War Il. But 
the spirit of faith instilled by the Jesuits, Augustinians 
and Spanish Capuchins over the centuries has made 
possible the success of to-day’s American Capuchin 
misstonaries and their associates 1n rebuilding what 
was lost, and expanding the work beyond the dreams 
of their predecessors. 

Anyone who reads this story will be impressed, I 
think, by the Providence of God which gave the mission 
of the Marianas a Sanvitores to start the work, a Father 
Palomo to see the Church through the difficult days of 
readjusting to the American occupation at the turn of the 
century, and a Father Duenas to set a martyr’s example 
for the work of the postwar days. Father Julius tells 
their story with an understanding of the conditions in 
which they labored and the spirit which animated them 
and their co-workers in this portion of the vineyard. 


+ APOLLINARIS W. BAUMGARTNER, O.F.M. Cap., D.D. 
Titular Bishop of Joppe — Vicar Apostolic of Guam 


Feast of St. Joseph the Worker, 1957. 
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CONCHRNING SOURCES 


Unless otherwise indicated in the text, events for 
the years 1668-95 of this study are based on Charles 
Le Gobien’s History of the Mariana Islands ('). 
This seventeenth century work in archaic French 
has been translated into English by Rev. Paul Daly, 
C.P.S., of Father Duenas Memorial School, Guam, M. 
I. The fragmentary sources of our information for 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are found 
referred to in footnotes. Felipe de la Corte’s History 
of the Marianas to 1870 with a continuation by Father 
Jose Torres Palomo proved the most helpful Spanish 
source for the years after the conquest. I have 
relied heavily upon the ‘ Memorias’ of Father Roman 
de Vera, O. F. M. Cap., for my account of the Spanish 
Capuchins in Guam, and drawn upon the mission 
publications of the American Capuchins for facts 
subsequent to 1938. A definitive history of missions 
and missionaries in this area has yet to be written. 


(?:) L& GOBIEN, Charles, S. J., Histoive des Isles Marianes, nouvel- 
lement converties a la religion chrestienne, et de la mort glorieuse des 
premiers missionnaives qui y ont préché la foy. Paris, 1700. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Don DAVY UBURORE VES TRE RDAY 


The Mariana Islands hang like a string of emeralds 
along the 142nd east meridian. They constitute 
part of an undersea volcanic ridge that begins south 
of Japan and ends with the Santa Rosa Reef just 
southwest of Guam. Guam is the southernmost and 
largest of the Marianas. It would be erroneous to 
think of Guam or any of the Pacific islands as mere 
limestone pillars standing upright in the ocean. 
They are mountains, as solid as any on the surface 
of the earth. Although some of the northern Marianas 
are still smoking volcanoes, it is asserted by geolo- 
gists that the island of Guam is very old. In fact 
there is evidence to them that the island emerged in 
the Miocene age, or approximately seven million years 
ago (?). 

The Marianas were reached at an early date by 
seafaring migrants out of Indonesia (prior to 1000 
B.C.). Anthropologists base their conviction about 
the Indonesian origin of the first settlers on the lan- 
euage similarities and essential cultural traits found 
both in Malaya and the Marianas. For example, the 
Indonesian word ‘langit’ (sky) is the same in the 


(1) REED, Erik K., General Report on the Archeology and History 
of Guam. National Park Service, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1952, p. 3. 
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language of the Marianas; ‘ pugas’ (rice) and ‘ pu- 
gua’ (betel nut) are the same in both languages. 
The cultivation of taro, methods of roof-thatching, 
the characteristic cone-shaped woven hat of the ancient 
inhabitants of these islands, the distinction of classes, 
ancestor worship all relate to early Indonesian in- 
fluence (*). 

Dr. J. Henry Baird, until recently engaged on 
projects at Anderson Air Base, has made extensive 
study of the Latte sites or foundation stones of pre- 
Spanish buildings on Guam. His investigations made 
in the light of his previous knowledge of the Orient 
lead him conclusively back to India for an expla- 
nation of the ancient relics found here (?). 

The relatively large stature of the original inhabi- 
tants as described by the Spaniards has cast doubt 
on their Indonesian origin. ‘The same however could 
be said of the Polynesians for whom anthropologists 
claim Indonesian origin. The theory advanced in 
their regard is that the canoes bringing the first 
settlers carried a selection of individuals from some 
village in Indonesia which had these elements (*). 
Possibly too their journey from the West had killed 
off the weak, leaving the strong to produce a mam- 
moth race. 


(:) Emory, Kenneth P., The Original Background of the Microne- 
sians. Printed in Basic Information, prepared and published by 
Elbert D. Thomas, High Commissioner of the Trust Territory, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1951. 

(?) See numerous contributions to the Constructionaire, camp 
paper of Brown Pacific Maxon, Guam, 1953. 

(?) Emory, Loc. cit. 
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A view often brought forward during the past 
fifty years is that the people of the Marianas came 
originally from Patagonia in South America. It was 
the ocean-current theory, the possibility of which 
was demonstrated admirably in 1947 by the Kon-tiki 
expedition. This theory fails to convince the scien- 
tific minds who have studied the Marianas in recent 
years. For example Erik K. Reed of the Park Ser- 
vice would admit the ocean-current theory only on 
the supposition that the people of the islands first 
migrated from Indonesia to America and then re- 
bounded on ocean currents to the Pacific! 

There is a tradition among the Chamorros that 
they came from the southwest. ‘This agrees with the 
Asiatic explanation of their origin since the probable 
route of their migration would have been through 
the equator islands, commonly called the Dutch Fast 
Indies and from thence from steppingstone to step- 
pingstone up through Micronesia. 

The dominant population group occupying the 
Marianas at the time of their discovery were called 
Chamorros. They were brown-skinned and dark-haired 
and included some who were very large. In ad- 
dition to the Chamorros there was a subject or 
slave race called the Mangachang. The Chamorros 
themselves were divided into two classes, the Matao 
and the Achotes. The Matao (obviously a contrac- 
tion of the words, magas taotao or great people) 
were the ruling class. The Achotes (the meaning 
of which has become lost in modern Chamorro) 
were the artisans. The people lived in small scat- 
tered communities and within completely independ- 
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ent political areas. Chieftainship was hereditary 
and the chiefs were drawn from the upper class 
of noblemen. The people co-operated along the 
lines of family groups. Those who had the largest 
land holdings were regarded as being the most 
powerful (). 

One characteristic noticed by the old-time navi- 
gators was the natives’ skill in fashioning and handling 
their boats. These craft were 20 to 30 feet in length, 
not more than 3 feet at the beam and steadied by 
outriggers. The canoes were propelled at great 
speed by large triangular sails woven from palm 
fronds. 

The first EKuropean to explore the central Pacific 
was Ferdinand Magellan during his immortal voyage 
around the world. On March 6, 1521 Magellan 
discovered islands which he called the Isles of the 
Lateen Sails; but he promptly changed this to 
Ladrones or Robber Islands when the natives robbed 
his ship. The Ladrones were renamed the Marianas 
by Father Sanvitores in 1668 in honor of the Queen 
Mother of Spain, Maria Ana of Austria. 


(1) FREYCINET, Louis de, Voyage autour du monde. Paris, 1839. 
Guam narrative, vol. 2, pp. 136-515. 

The most extensive source on early Chamorro history is Vida 
y martivio de el venerable Padre Diego Luis de Sanvitores by Padre 
Francisco Garcia, S. J., published in Madrid in 1683. An English 
translation of this work ran in the Guam Recorder from September 
1936 to July 1939. 

Excellent also for a study of ancient Chamorro life is Laura 
THOMPSON’s The Native Culture of the Mariana Islands. Bulletin 
185 of the Bishob Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii. Published in 1945. 
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1. — Our Lady of Camarin, crowned for May. 
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After Magellan’s discovery of the Islands, Spain 
made no immediate attempt to control them. ‘The 
occasional voyager would stop to take on fresh sup- 
plies; but Guam was no more than a steppingstone 
to the richer islands of the Philippines. The first 
Spaniard to make a definite claim of the Islands was 
Captain Miguel de Legaspi, who visited the Ladrones 
in the year 1565. Legaspi stopped briefly at Guam 
to water his ships and then proceeded to the other 
islands of the group ('). 

Father Andrés Urdaneta, an Augustinian who was 
the navigator of the trip said the first Mass offered 
in the archipelago, on January 25 at Saipan. He 
promised the Chamorros to send them missionaries. 
Incongruously however, the next visitor to the Islands 
was the English pirate, Thomas Cavendish who 
treated the people cruelly. Having traded with 
them he fired broadsides into the crowd to disperse it. 

There is record of an unnamed Franciscan who 
stopped at Guam in the year 1596, and after a year 
there continued his voyage to the Philippines. He 
was favorably impressed by the islanders, and recom- 
mended strongly that missionaries be sent to them. 
The project was referred to the Viceroy in Mexico, 
but nothing was done at the time (?). 


(1) CORTE, Felipe de la, History of the Mariana Islands from 
the time of the arrival of the Spaniards to the 5th of May 1870. With 
a continuation by Padre José Torres Palomo. Deposited with the 
Library of Congress. Manuscript Division. Washington, D.C. 
p. 30. 

(2) BLAIR, —K. H., and ROBERTSON J. A., The Philippine Islands. 
Vol. 10, pp. 261-262. 
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In 1638, a date which brings us close to the arrival 
of Padre Sanvitores, the Spanish ship Concepcion 
was wrecked off Tinian. Some of the survivors 
remained in the Islands. One of these sailors, a man 
named Pedro was living on the Island of Guam when 
Father Sanvitores arrived thirty years later. An- 
other survivor of this wreck, Lorenzo Malabar de 
Morales, became a companion of Father Sanvitores 
on his first missionary journeys and was killed on 
Anatajan Island when he attempted to baptize 
a little girl (1669). 

The Spanish galleons continued to stop at Guam 
to take fresh food and water. The people would 
gather around the ship in their outrigger canoes to 
exchange vegetables and fish for nails and scrap 
iron. Meanwhile Guam continued to be neglected. 
It was not until the year 1662 that Father Sanvitores, 
or to give him his full name, Diego Luis de Sanvitores 
of the Society of Jesus, stopped at Guam on his 
way to Manila and was struck with pity for the 
pagan population. A resolve was born in his heart 
to return to the Ladrones. 

Father Sanvitores proceeded to Manila and pressed 
the cause of an organized mission to the Ladrone 
Islands. He met with serious opposition from the 
Insular Government. All doors were closed against 
him. There was no gleam of gold nor promise 
of promotion in the venture. During three years 
of continuous work, propagating the faith in the 
Philippines, Father Sanvitores never abandoned his 
idea of preaching the faith to the people of the 
Ladrones. 


After a direct appeal to the King and Queen of 
Spain, Philip IV and Maria Ana of Austria, a royal 
decree dated June 24, 1665 ordered a ship to be 
built at Cavite and means provided for the establish- 
ment of the mission. This order was carried out by 
Don Diego Salcedo, Governor of the Philippines. 
In honor of the Governor and the missionary the 
ship was called the San Diego. 

In accord with the sailing schedule of all Manila 
galleons, the San Diego went first to Acapulco, 
Mexico, by a northern route and from there back 
to Guam. Hence in January 1668 Father Sanvitores 
found himself in Mexico. Here he met with renewed 
opposition from the Viceroy. ‘This very influential 
individual declined to honor the royal decree by 
furnishing funds. But, persistent man that he was, 
Father Sanvitores overcame this difficulty also. 
Highteen wealthy bondsmen were obtained to under- 
write a grant of 10,000 pesos from the treasury of 
Mexico. This sum, supplemented by donations from 
the Society of Jesus, enabled Father Sanvitores and 
his party of missionaries to equip their expedition; 
and on March 23, 1668 they set sail for Guam from 
Acapulco. 
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CHAPTER Two 


RED EA Reals 


Father Sanvitores and his companions sighted 
Rota’s peak on the afternoon of June 15; and by 
nightfall the San Diego was casting anchor off the 
west coast of Guam near the ancient Chamorro 
village of Agana. At once the ship was surrounded 
by a welcoming party of natives in their outrigger 
canoes. Father Sanvitores affably beckoned the 
party aboard the galleon; and when they hesitated | 
to comply he led the ship crew and passengers in 
chanting the litany of the Blessed Virgin. As the 
invocations drifted out over the water, the people 
lost their natural caution and climbed aboard. ‘They 
were greeted affectionately by the Apostle of the 
Marianas who conveyed in their own language the 
purpose of his coming. 

Father Sanvitores decided to postpone disem- 
barkation until the following morning. But he 
sent his two companions, Fathers Tomas Cardenoso 
and Luis de Medina to acquaint themselves with 
conditions on the island. The next morning the 
priests returned to their ship with members of the 
ruling class and a Spaniard named Pedro, who had 
been living on Guam since the wreck of the Concep- 
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cion. The islanders brought refreshments for the 
Spaniards and invited Father Sanvitores to come 
and dwell in their islands. 

On going ashore Father Sanvitores’ first act was 
to set up a portable altar on the beach at Agana and 
say Mass. He preached to the gathered multitude. 
‘I have no other purpose in coming here’, he told 
them, ‘than to have you know the true God and 
to teach you the way to Heaven. In order to gain 
Heaven it is necessary to believe the mysteries of 
the Christian religion, to practice its teachings, and 
receive baptism which places you among the chil- 
dren of God and makes you co-heirs of Jesus-Christ ’. 
He explained briefly the knowledge necessary for 
salvation. Father Sanvitores preached in such a 
moving fashion that fifteen of his hearers were con- 
vetted and asked to receive baptism. The new 
apostle, while he marveled at the effects of grace 
on the good people, had to explain to them that 
before they could receive baptism they would have 
to be convinced of the truths of religion and perfectly 
instructed in them. But he told them that mean- 
while they could have their children baptized, and 
this would draw upon their families the blessing of 
God. 

The parents presented their children to be bap- 
tized in great numbers. The priests could baptize 
only twenty children because they were notified that 
the San Diego was about to leave for the Philippines. 
At this point Father Sanvitores prevailed upon three 
missionaries destined for the Philippine mission to 
remain with him in the Marianas. ‘Thus in addition 
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to Fathers Cardenoso and Medina already referred 
to, Father Sanvitores retained Father Pedro de Casa- 
nova, Father Luis de Morales and a Jesuit scholastic 
named Lorenzo de Bustillo to form his first mission 
band. A few laymen, Spanish and Filipino stayed 
on to help the missionaries. There was no detail 
of soldiers. ‘The first missionary beachhead possessed 
no military character whatever. 

Deputies from Rota and from various districts of 
Guam came forward on this first day inviting Father 
Sanvitores to visit their villages. He agreed to do 
this and after he had baptized the children who were 
presented by their parents he set out at once to visit 
the villages of Guam. During an extended absence 
from Agana Father Sanvitores went through the 
entire island baptizing children and moribund old 
folks who seemed to be awaiting his arrival in order 
to go forth and enjoy the freedom of Heaven. 

The absence of Father Sanvitores bothered the 
Chamorros of Agana. These people complained that 
they were being ignored by the missionary. They 
were displeased also in that he instructed the lower 
classes. Father Sanvitores was informed of their 
sentiments. Not wishing to irritate the proud nobility 
from the outset he returned to Agana. He did 
more. He decided to establish the principal residence 
of the missionaries in Agana and build a church there. 

The Chamorros were happy at the sign of distinc- 
tion shown to them. Chief Quipuha marked the 
occasion of Father Sanvitores’ return by donating 
an ample plot of land for the construction of a church. 
The church and dwelling were built in native style 
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from dogdog trees, the roof being palm-thatched. 
This project together with the instruction of cate- 
chumens at Agana caused Father Sanvitores to 
postpone his intended visit to Rota and the northern 
islands. He sent Father Casanova to Rota and 
Fathers Cardenoso and Morales to Tinian. Father 
Luis de Medina was assigned to visit the outlying 
villages of Guam while Brother Bustillo remained in 
Agana with Father Sanvitores. 

Fathers Cardenoso and Morales were welcomed 
with enthusiasm to Tinian. These islanders had 
long desired missionaries. A former chieftain of 
Tinian named Taga had been favored with a miracu- 
lous apparition of the Blessed Virgin. The story 
as gathered by the Fathers from the people and record- 
ed in Charles Le Gobien’s history of the Marianas 
Missions is as follows (Father Daly’s translation): 

‘In the year 1638 the Holy Virgin appeared to 
Taga with an air and majesty that enchanted him. 
She made herself known to him, exhorted him to 
become a Christian and to aid the shipwrecked Span- 
iards. (Reference here is to the Spanish ship La 
Concepcion which foundered on the island.) Taga 
obeyed and was instructed and baptized by Don 
Marco Fernandez de Corcuera, whose family had 
given a governor to the Philippines. Taga did not 
stop there. He begged Corcuera, on his return to 
the Philippines to send preachers of the Gospel to 
Tinian to instruct his compatriots to become Chris- 
tians. But, either because Corcuera did not bother 
to fulfill his promise or could not overcome objec- 
tions to the idea, no missionary had yet come to the 
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island. Consequently when they did come the island- 
ers were well disposed to hear them and profit 
from their instructions. In order to retain a memory 
of this miracle the apostolic missionaries gave this 
island the name of Buenavista Mariana ’. 

Ruins of the House of Taga on Tinian offer the 
most striking sample of Latte stones in the Marianas. 
It is significant and confirming evidence of the 
foregoing legend that this Chamorro chief is referred 
to by people of Rota as Jose Taga although he was a 
pre-Christian figure. The fact that Tinian was un- 
inhabited between 1700 and the middle of the last 
century may explain the absence of a tradition 
concerning the miracle. 

Meanwhile Father Sanvitores labored with great 
success at Agana. He prepared a notable number 
of converts of all ages and conditions for Baptism. 
All was ready for the performance of the baptismal 
ceremony when an obstacle arose. Some of the 
nobles petitioned Father Sanvitores to exclude the 
common people from the reception of Baptism and 
to confer it only on the Chamorros. ‘They pretended 
to think it would be a profanation of so precious a 
gift to bestow it upon the Mangachang. They really 
intended to keep this new religious status for them- 
selves. 

When Father Sanvitores realized that they were 
talking seriously he warned the nobles that he would 
not baptize anyone as long as they persisted in such 
evil dispositions. ‘ You need not think’ he told them 
forcefully, ‘that in the matter of salvation there is 
any difference between those of noble rank and others. 
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God makes no exceptions. All men are His children 
and He destines them all for the same happiness and 
glory... You will render yourselves unworthy of 
His goodness and mercy if you intend because of 
your pride to exclude from Baptism those whom 
God does not exclude’. 

This discourse did not make as favorable an im- 
pression as Father Sanvitores had hoped for. He 
gave time for the Chamorros to reconsider. ‘I 
deplore your stubbornness’ he told them a few days 
later. ‘Remember that if you persist in your sen- 
timents Hell will be your lot as it was that of the 
rebel spirits who weep forall eternity ’. Those words 
moved the hearts of the proud nobility. They ad- 
mitted their fault and submitted themselves to what- 
ever the apostle asked. He made them bury their 
ancestors’ bones which some of them kept in their 
houses. ‘They also had figures carved in trees and 
on the end of sticks. Father Sanvitores ordered 
these to be destroyed. ‘This too they did notwith- 
standing violent opposition from the priestesses or 
witch doctors. Finally having prepared them with 
religious exercises for the reception of the first sacra- 
ment of the Church, he set a date for their Baptism 
(sometime in August 1668). The rite was performed 
with great piety which charmed the people who had 
come from all over the Island to witness it. Quipuha 
who first welcomed the preachers of the Gospel into 
his home was the first to receive Baptism. He was 
given the name Juan, in honor of St. John the Bap- 
tist under whose protection Father Sanvitores had 
placed the Island of Guam. 
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The apostolate was now definitely launched and it 
was hoped that soon these islands would be Christian. 
A storm however arose that threatened to destroy 
the nascent church. A Chinaman named Choco, the 
sole survivor of a sampan wrecked on Guam in 1648, 
began a vilification campaign against the missionaries. 
Choco was a Buddhist follower and had acquired 
some distinction as a religious teacher in the southern 
villages of Guam. He lived at Paa near Merizo. 

Choco told the people that the foreigners were 
vicious men who had been thrown on the islands by 
the Spaniards because they were not wanted in the 
Philippines. Their design was to trick the natives’ 
confidence and make them victims of their cruelty. 
He pointed to the number of deaths that had followed 
the reception of Baptism. ‘The water poured on 
the infants’ heads is poison’, said Choco. Since it 
often happened that infants and old people were 
baptized at the point of death, this line of attack 
made a terrifying impression on the minds of the 
credulous. The more clear-thinking among the Chris- 
tians tried to straighten out their compatriots; but 
the seeds of confusion sown by Choco’s slander rapid- 
ly spread and soon caused a universal change. The 
people who formerly received the missionaries with 
honor now held them in terror. If the Fathers set 
out on a visitation of the villages they were met by 
warriors with spear in hand to prevent their advance. 
Mothers would hide their children or flee with them 
to the hills at the announced approach of a missionary. 

On the 14th of August 1668 Father Morales was 
wounded on Tinian and five days later Sergeant 


Lorenzo Castellanos and his Tagalog servant, Gabriel 
de la Cruz were killed in going from Tinian to Saipan. 
During the same wave of unrest Father Luis de 
Medina was barbarously treated by a hostile group 
of natives at Nisichan (an old Chamorro town on the 
east coast of Guam, north of Pago Bay). 

At this juncture of events Father Sanvitores 
decided to go to Paa where he hoped to meet Choco 
and answer his unfair arguments. As he was about 
to set out two of his companions arrived. They were 
Fathers Morales and Medina who had found it neces- 
sary to recuperate from their recent mistreatment. 
Father Sanvitores confided them to the care of 
Brother Bustillos, the scholastic, and departed by 
canoe for the town of Paa. He entered the village 
singing the Christian Doctrine in native verse. Every- 
one hurried out to hear the man of God, and Choco 
came along with the others. The priest having 
discovered Choco in the crowd asked him why he 
did so much to discredit the Christian religion. This 
question caused Choco to engage in debate with the 
missionary and the dispute became so heated that 
it lasted for three days. At the end of that time 
Father Sanvitores had destroyed all of Choco’s 
sophisms and forced him to recall his false statements 
about Baptism. Choco admitted in the presence of 
the people that he had spoken about the Christian 
religion without knowing its mysteries. And then, 
no doubt to save face, he cast himself at the feet 
of Father Sanvitores and asked for Baptism. A few 
days later, after instructing Choco further, Father 
Sanvitores conferred the sacrament upon the Chi- 
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naman. But Choco was apparently not sincere and 
before long he became again an open enemy of the 
Faith. 

When Father Sanvitores returned to Agana he 
consulted with Father Morales about conditions in 
Tinian. He found that the inhabitants, misled by 
the accusations of Choco, had begun to stay away 
from the missionaries and on occasion they had resort- 
ed to violence. Father Sanvitores decided to go 
there. On October 20, 1668, much against the op- 
position of all, he set out for the north. With him 
went Father Morales who had recovered from his 
wounds. On Tinian they assembled the people and 
with a sweet and charming manner Father Sanvitores 
dispelled their fears and made them repent of their 
stubbornness and errors. Having restored tranquil- 
lity he went to the Island of Saipan. 

The northern islands had up to this time been 
unvisited. Consequently Father Sanvitores sent Fa- 
ther Morales to explore those islands. During the 
next six months Father Morales visited the islands 
of Anatajan, Sarigan, Alamagan, Pagan and Agrigan. 
This was a notable feat, setting out as they did in 
native canoes during the month of November, a 
time of heavy seas and bad weather. 

Meanwhile Father Sanvitores visited all of Sai- 
pan. Before going to a new village he chose the 
saint whose feast occurred on that day to be the 
protector of the mission. As soon as he entered a 
village he began to sing the Christian Doctrine to 
assemble the people. He erected a cross and preached 
a sermon. Thereafter he visited the sick and bap- 
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tized the children. Finally he set up his altar and 
celebrated Mass which was followed by catechetical 
instruction. The indefatigable apostle spent the 
whole day in exercises of piety. 

From Saipan Father Sanvitores went to Agrigan 
and from there back to Tinian. Soon afterwards he 
departed for Guam stopping briefly at Rota where 
Father Casanova had his mission and reached Guam 
on the eve of the feast of the Three Kings, 1669. 

Upon returning home Father Sanvitores hastened 
to finish the church which had been under construc- 
tion for some months. The church was dedicated 
under the title Dulce Nombre de Maria or Sweet 
Name of Mary on February 2, 1669. Jesuit chroni- 
clers relate as a pious oddity that Palo Maria wood 
was used extensively throughout the building. 

Father Sanvitores immediately embarked on an- 
other project—a seminary or boarding school for 
boys. He considered this school and others like it 
a necessary apostolate, since the youth of the island 
were independent of their parents and gave them- 
selves up at an early age to a peculiar form of de- 
bauchery. It was customary for the young unmarried 
men to live in community houses with girls whom 
they hired or bought from their parents for a scrap 
of iron or a hoop. On the other hand the children 
were docile and quick to learn. Father Sanvitores 
had hopes that they would respond to direction and 
instruction. His hopes were rewarded. Boys from 
all the town were gathered into the new school which 
was dedicated to St. John Lateran. They learned 
the elements and Christian Doctrine. Some of the 
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more advanced pupils acted as interpreters for the 
missionaries and served as catechists. 

To obtain the necessary funds to maintain the 
seminary Father Sanvitores addressed a memoir to the 
King of Spain rendering an account of the mission 
school and suggesting that the Queen might wish 
to be foundress. This memorandum was presented 
to Maria Ana of Austria who governed the monarchy 
of Spain during the minority of the King. By an 
act dated April 18, 1673 (a year after the death of 
Father Sanvitores) the Royal College of San Juan 
de Letran was founded and an endowment of three 
thousand pesos was ordered to be paid annually 
from the Treasury of Mexico. 

Shortly after the new church was dedicated, a 
miraculous cure occurred therein which gave the 
people a deepened respect for the sacrament of 
Baptism. An eight-month old child from Rota 
was ill with hydropsy which seemed incurable. Its 
parents brought it to the church in Agana with the 
hope that it might be restored to health. They 
presented the child to Father Sanvitores and asked 
him to pray over it. Father Sanvitores inquired if 
the child had been baptized. It had not been; but 
the parents out of fear that Baptism would cause 
the child to die, assured the priest it had. Father 
Sanvitores applied some relics to the child and read 
the prayers of the ritual for sick children. But the 
prayers had no effect. Notwithstanding this the 
parents asked if they themselves might become 
Christians. Father Sanvitores instructed them and 
they were baptized. Meanwhile the child had grown 


worse and finally it was at the point of death. The 
frightened. parents returned to the church and ad- 
mitted their deception. They then handed the child 
over to Father Sanvitores for Baptism. He baptized 
the child and it was immediately and completely 
cured. 

During Holy Week of 1669 Father Sanvitores 
held a meeting of the missionaries at Agana. Father 
Morales had by this time returned from his visit to 
the Northern Islands. Statistics were gathered at 
this meeting and an annual report was prepared which 
was later forwarded to Spain. A revealing point of 
information set forth in this report is that approxt- 
mately one hundred infants had died during the year 
after receiving Baptism. One might have expected 
the number to be greater, considering the storm that 
had developed over infant Baptism. A tantalizing 
item of this report is the number of Baptisms credited 
to the missionaries. According to Francisco Garcia, 
who based his information on the reports of the mis- 
sionaries, there were over 13,000 Baptisms admin- 
istered during the first eight months of the mission. 

This statement is questionable. It sounds exag- 
gerated for so short an interval. When we take 
into account that there were but five priests in the 
Missions, and that many of the catechumens were 
adults who had to be instructed, we begin to wonder. 
When we consider the halting reception accorded to 
Christianity after Choco’s damaging attack against 
the missionaries we are inclined to doubt the validity 
of this figure. | 

Strangely enough a contemporary document, the 


monograph ‘ Lingua Mariana’ by Father Sanvitores, 
contains the 13,000 figure also. But there 1s indica- 
tion that this document was tampered with. A photo- 
stated manuscript page from ‘Lingua Mariana’ 
obtained from the archives of the Society of Jesus 
in Rome by Fr. Pastor de Arrayoz,,” OJ Svaa@aas 
reveals that the figures originally set down may have 
been augmented. In giving the number of persons 
baptized in the Marianas during the first year, the 
figures 1328 are followed by a number 9 which is 
crowded into the text and in a different hand. ‘Thus 
the number reads 13289. | 

That the original number must have been 1328 
is corroborated by Garcia himself. On page 606 of 
his history he cites Father Gerardo Bouvens, $8. J., 
who becatne Superior of the Mission in 1675, as 
claiming that the Christian population of Guam in 
that year was 2,400. If we accept the 13,000 figure 
of the 1669 report we are bound to ask what hap- 
pened to the neophytes of Guam during the interven- 
ing few years. Presumably the majority of those 
baptized were inhabitants of Guam, the main island 
of the group and no natural disaster had occured in 
the interval. If on the other hand we take the 
much smaller number, 1328, as the true one, it would 
appear plausible that Guam’s share of that over-all 
total could have increased to 2,400 by 1675. 

In this line of argument there is no attempt to 
question the motives of Father Sanvitores. That is 
unthinkable. The document was evidently changed 
by another and the figures, we know, were published 
after his death. Nor does it necessarily impugn the 
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2. — Diego Luis de Sanvitores, S. J. (1627-1672). The original 
engraving formed the frontispiece to the Italian 
translation of Father Francisco Garzia’s life of Fr. San- 
vitores, published in Naples in 1687. 


3. — Rev. José Bernardo Palomo y Torres (1836-1919). 
From a photograph by lL. P. Pinkston, U.S.M.C. 


honesty of Garcia who in all probability worked from 
transcribed copies of the reports. Who was the 
mystery hand? This is perhaps a futile question. 

The missionaries left for their assigned posts and 
in July 1669 Father Sanvitores started to visit again 
all of the Northern Islands. On Saipan he found the 
inhabitants prejudiced against the missionaries. They 
refused to have their children baptized. ‘The chief 
apostle was exposed to the insults of the populace 
and in particular of a Chamorro chief whose predom- 
inant passion was curiosity. This man wished to 
have Father Sanvitores perform a miracle in his 
presence. But the priest, seeing that the native 
displayed the same disposition as Herod, imitated 
his Divine Master and did not say a word. However, 
despite the indignities suffered, some listened to the 
missionary on this trip and were converted. 

Father Sanvitores not only visited all of the islands 
already discovered, but carried the Faith to two 
other islands which were unknown to the missionaries 
up to that time. On August 15 he reached the 1s- 
land of Asonson, which, slightly altering the pronun- 
ciation, he named Asuncion in commemoration of 
the day. He then went to Maug which he named 
San Lorenzo. The people of these islands were well 
disposed and almost all of them received Baptism. 
Father Sanvitores left two catechists in these two 
most Northern Islands to further instruct the new 
Christians and to baptize the children. He himself 
headed again southward. 

At Anatajan his catechist Lorenzo Malabar de 
Morales was rewarded with the crown of martyrdom. 
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While he was baptizing a little girl one of the island- 
ers pierced him through with a lance. This holy 
old man was esteemed the first martyr of the Mariana 
Islands. He had been saved from the ship Concepcion 
and had lived for a long time among the people. 
He knew the native language perfectly and had 
accompanied the priests on their trips and had shared 
their labors. 

Father Medina (formerly of Guam) and Father 
Casanova worked with success on Tinian. However, 
serious quarrels arose among the people. ‘Two Cha- 
morro chiefs of different districts had insulted each 
other. This private quarrel soon became general 
and spread throughout the island. The two factions 
took up arms and were about to engage in actual 
fighting when Father Sanvitores returned from the 
North. He forthwith pleaded with them to main- 
tain peace. ‘The angry mob refused to listen to him 
and began to stone him. But the apostle was mirac- 
ulously protected. As soon as any of the stones 
touched him or his crucifix which he held aloft in 
his hand they were reduced to dust and fell harm- 
lessly to the ground. This miracle failed to change 
their determination to get on with the fight. Not 
wishing to have the work of the missionaries ham- 
pered by a war, Father Sanvitores decided on a plan 
to force the warring factions to terms. He returned 
to Guam and organized his lay companions into a 
police expedition. 

Soon he was sailing northward again with Captain 
Juan de Santa Cruz and ten Tagalog servants. It 
was a bizarre army of intervention. They rode in 
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outrigger canoes and their fire-arms amounted to 
three muskets and a small field piece which had been 
salvaged from the wrecked Spanish ship, La Con- 
cepcion. The boys in the party carried spears and 
machetes. 

Reaching Tinian without mishap, they found the 
opposing clans ready to attack each other. Captain 
santa Cruz encamped between the two contending 
lines. He sent ambassadors advising them to keep 
the peace and threatened to use his fire-arms against 
the side that favored a fight. ‘The message had the 
desired effect but not until some blunderers of one 
faction ambushed the messengers of peace from the 
other and threatened to start the quarrel all over 
again. Finally through the efforts and advice of 
Father Sanvitores and Father Medina and the under- 
standable fear the natives had of arms, a peaceful 
agreement was reached on January 24, 1670. ‘The 
place where Father Sanvitores had been stoned and 
from which he had miraculously escaped unharmed 
was called the Field of the Holy Cross. Later a 
hermitage was built on the spot. It was dedicated 
to Our Lady of Peace. 

The revealing thing about this incident as related 
by Garcia is the light that it sheds on the military 
potential in Guam at the time. It was not a very 
formidable one. ‘This fact gives unintentional refu- 
tation to the claim that Father Sanvitores launched 
his Mission in the Marianas with the aid of a Spanish 
garrison. Secondary sources make this assertion and 
it has been widely repeated. The truth is that 
Father Sanvitores was considered a visionary by his 
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friends in the Philippines because he came to Guam 
without benefit of a military escort. Captain Santa 
Cruz came as a personal friend of the missionary 
rather than the head of a company of infantry. 
The soldiers and the garrison did come, but that 
was three years later when trouble was brewing. 

As soon as peace was restored in Tinian, Father 
Medina returned to Saipan. Some of the villages 
there were opposed to the missionaries. The Chinese 
idolater Choco had relatives by marriage in Saipan. 
These relatives hindered the work of the priests 
by inventing calumnies about them. The over- 
worked refrain: They poison babies with the water 
of God. 

Father Medina had just arrived at Raurau (Lau- 
lau) when a group of youths began to insult him. 
The parents hid their children in the jungle. It is 
incredible the impression Choco’s lies still had on 
the minds of the people. The missionary went to 
another district called Tatatu where the inhabitants 
were more docile. They listened to him with profit. 
He then went to the mountain settlement of Sugrian 
(still in the vicinity of Raurau). At the first report 
of his arrival the women fled with their children. He 
was informed of this and followed them. Near Tipo 
he found a child a few days old and requested to bap- 
tize it. The parents were unwilling. Since the 
child was not sick Father Medina continued on his 
way to the village of Cao. A group of angry moun- 
taineers followed him. a 

At Cao the zealous missionary went from house 
to house to learn if there were any children in danger 
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of death. As he was about to enter one of the houses 
in answer to the cry of a child, he was instantly 
surrounded by more than thirty men who vomited 
blasphemies against God and His ministers. He 
was struck from the rear by a lance. Although the 
thrust was violent the servant of God did not fall. 
He attempted to advance toward the house, but 
was pierced from every side and sank to the ground 
in a pool of blood. Soon he arose and holding in his 
hand a small crucifix he prayed most fervently. 
Having told his murderers that he forgave them, he 
continued to pray. At length one of the cruel on- 
lookers pierced him through the throat with a lance. 
Thus he died on January 24, 1670. Hipolito de la 
Cruz, one of his catechists also received the crown 
of martyrdom at the same time. Another catechist 
escaped to Tinian with the news. 

It was decided to recover the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs. Captain Juan Santa Cruz took charge. He 
went to Saipan with nine men. At Raurau he in- 
formed the inhabitants of Cao and Sugrian he would 
devastate their lands and burn their villages if they 
did not bring the bodies of the holy martyrs. They 
agreed and brought the bodies to the top of a neigh- 
boring hill. Don Juan, together with all the Chris- 
tians went to receive them. The bodies were brought 
to the church of Our Lady of Guadalupe on Tinian. 
From there Father Sanvitores had them transported 
to Agana. 

Father Luis de Medina was thirty-two years old 
at the time of his death. He had come to Guam 
with Father Sanvitores a year and a half before. 
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He was the first of the Company to die for the Faith 
in the Marianas. The greater part of his ministry 
was spent in Guam. 

The unrest in Tinian and Saipan was matched by 
worsening conditions in Guam. When Father San- 
vitores returned he found the people agitated because 
of a prolonged drought. The Macahnas or witch- 
doctors were blaming the Christians for the long 
dry season. They warned that contempt of the 
Anitis (demons) would draw anger upon all the people. 
Some of the neophytes had hesitated but then turned 
to invoking the skulls of their ancestors to break 
the drought. 

Father Sanvitores called the people together and 
rebuked them for their inconstancy. He begged 
them to place their confidence in God. ‘ He is your 
Father. He will provide for all your needs’. He 
then led them in a prayer which he himself had com- 
posed in the Chamorro tongue, and assured them 
of an abundant rainfall on the following day. Rain 
came as predicted. Such a striking miracle revived 
the faith of the Christians. Several infidels were 
converted and asked for Baptism. The Macahnas 
grew angered by this and they resolved to kill the 
preachers of the Gospel and drive the Spaniards from 
the islands. 

Hurao, a prominant Guamanian, supported the 
Macahnas in their resolve. His word carried weight 
with the nobility and common people alike. Hurao 
sent emissaries about the island of Guam stirring 
up the people. His rallying slogan was liberty and 
ancient custom. ‘For what purpose do they (the 
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missionaries) teach us ’, he asked in a studied speech, 
‘except to make us adopt their customs and subject 
ourselves to their laws?’ Hurao’s pagan outlook was 
manifest in his words: ‘They make us unhappy in 
the hope of a happiness which can be enjoyed only 
after death’. As could be expected, Choco, the 
open enemy of the missionaries, allied himself with 
Hurao. 

Thus the work of converting the natives went 
on, though against a growing opposition. On June 
6, 1671 new workers arrived. The galleon, Perpetuo 
Socorro, brought four new Jesuit priests and a small 
detachment of Spanish and Filipino soldiers. The 
priests were: Francisco Solano, Alonso Lopez, Diego 
Noriega and Francisco Ezquerra. With this arrival 
of help, Father Sanvitores sent Fathers Casanova 
and Morales and the scholastic, Lorenzo Bustillo, to 
the Philippines to finish their studies. Of the original 
band only Father Sanvitores and Father Cardenoso 
remained. Since four arrived and three departed 
this constituted a net gain of one. 

The Christian Chamorros who were indignant over 
the massacre of Father Medina and his catechist and 
alarmed by the conditions which were developing, 
requested protection from the King of Spain. They 
proposed to send envoys to the Governor of the 
Philippines. They chose three fervent Christians for 
this important mission. They were: Don Ignacio 
Osi, Don Pedro Guiran, and Don Mattias Vay. 
These envoys left Guam on June 13, 1671 in company 
with the departing missionaries. 

Since they had never left the islands before, they 


were charmed by the grandeur of Manila, the number 
of its inhabitants, the magnificence of the churches 
and by everything they saw in the capital of the 
Philippines. They met the Governor and received 
his promise of aid and protection. Don Pedro Gui- 
ran died in the Philippines, but the other two envoys 
returned to Guam by way of Mexico in 1675. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


SWORDS ABOUT THE CROSS 


The tension that had been building up against 
the missionaries was sooner or later to flare into 
violence. All that was needed was an occasion. 
The occasion was provided on July 23, 1671, when a 
Spaniard named Jose Peralta was killed in ambush 
by some Chamorros. The young man had gone 
into the hills to cut trees for the purpose of making 
crosses for the homes of the Christians. The com- 
panions of Peralta were indignant over the crime and 
arrested several suspects. Hurao and his followers 
regarded this act of authority as an affront. They 
plotted to take up arms, and by sheer force of num- 
bers drive the Spaniards from the islands. To make 
matters worse, when the Spaniards went to imprison 
one of the residents of a pueblo near Agana, a chief 
named Chafae, followed by agood many of the inhab- 
itants went to meet them, and in a row that ensued, 
one of the soldiers killed the chief. ‘This unfortunate 
occurrence brought about a rebellion which was fol- 
lowed by a series of Chamorro uprisings and Spanish 
reprisals that lasted in Guam until 1684 and con- 
tinued in the Northern Islands for eleven years 
longer, or for twenty-three years in all. 


These were not twenty-three years of constant 
warfare but of desultory outbreaks resulting in 
gradual Spanish domination. The admitted decline 
in the population during the years of conquest is not 
a proof of heavy fighting but can more accurately 
be ascribed to natural disasters, the unsettled living 
condition and the devastation of epidemic disease. 
The tenacity of the 17th century Chamorros in stand- 
ing up against a powerful monarchy is amazing; 
and the determination of the Spaniards to subduea 
sterile chain of islands from which they could expect 
little return is also a matter of some wonder. ‘The 
explanation seems to be that the Spaniards pursued 
the war to preserve the Christian name in the Islands. 
They regarded their action as a crusade. Whatever 
we may think of harsh methods as a policy in implant- 
ing the cross we can have no doubt about the lofty 
ideals of the Guam conquistadores. They were the 
last of the Christian Knights. 

Meanwhile the people of Agana and its surround- 
ing pueblos in response to the sentiments inspired 
by Hurao and the Macahnas and acting under the 
advice of Choco prepared to attack the Spaniards. 
Had it not been for the fidelity of an Agana chief 
called Ayhi, the latter might not have become aware 
of the plot until it was too late. As it was they 
were a little late already. Since their arrival in the 
islands, the troops had been engaged only in aiding 
the missionaries. They had built no fortifications 
nor taken any precautions in dealing with the people. 
Their situation was not tenable when they saw a 
force of two thousand men ready to attack them. 
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If the Islanders had attacked immediately the Span- 
iards would have been unable to resist. The Cha- 
morros however, according to their custom, spent 
several days reconnoitering and hurling warlike 
threats. During this time the Spaniards built up 
their defense. They stockaded the church and living 
quarters and built two small towers which they called 
forts. Fort St. Francis Xavier faced the hills behind 
Agana and Fort St. Mary faced the sea. Two small 
canons were placed in these forts. Captain Juan 
Santa Cruz was in command. His troops consisted 
of twelve Spaniards and nineteen Filipinos, most of 
them new arrivals from the ship Perpetuo Socorro. 

The first strategic move of the Spaniards was to 
capture Hurao with the hope of throwing the native 
camp into confusion. Hurao was captured as planned 
but the results were not as expected. When the 
Spaniards offered to bargain for peace in exchange 
for Hurao’s freedom, they were met with contempt. 
Father Sanvitores went to beg for peace but his 
reception was even worse than that of the emissaries. 
He was greeted with a shower of stones and lances. 
The Spaniards then decided to bide their time and 
await an attack. ‘The attack came on September 11. 
Two thousand warriors stormed the stockade and 
were repulsed by musket fire. Although the assaults 
continued for eight days during which the natives 
continued to throw stones and spears they gained 
no advantage whatever. Seeing the losses inflicted 
by Spanish bullets they were advised by Choco to 
make wooden shields to protect their bodies. Many of 
the spears thrown by the natives had lighted torches 
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attached to them for the purpose of setting fire 
to the church and house which were palm-thatched. 
But fortunately for the Spaniards and the mis- 
sionaries they failed in their design. 

From time to time the Spaniards made successful 
sorties into the rebel lines causing them to fall back. 
The Macahnas encouraged the troops and promised 
speedy victory if they would place skulls in their 
entrenchments. The Anitis would protect them. 
The Chamorros resorted to this superstition but soon 
learned that the Macahnas were imposters. Their 
Anitis were unavailing against musket balls. The 
Spaniards were in no enviable position either. They 
lacked numbers and they had no outside help. But 
their confidence in God and in the prayers of 
Father Sanvitores was so great that they remained 
undismayed. 

In the midst of the siege a severe typhoon swept 
the Island. War, for the moment was forgotten. 
Most of the houses in Agana toppled. The church 
and residence of the Padres were destroyed. The 
stockade was damaged and the two artillery towers 
stood at crazy angles, but were still serviceable. 
The missionaries improvised a chapel and living 
quarters in the ruins of the house and church, and 
the soldiers prepared for a resumption of hostilities. 
The havoc created by the typhoon encouraged the 
natives. They advanced to an all-out attack on 
the weakened stockade. The Spaniards were ready 
for them. ‘They were repelled with such great loss- 
es that on the following day the Chamorros requested 
a truce. The emissaries were friends of Hurao who 
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asked for peace on condition that Hurao be freed. 
Captain Juan Santa Cruz wanted unconditional sur- 
render, but at the insistence of Father Sanvitores 
Hurao was set free and peace was declared. 

As Captain Santa Cruz had expected, however, 
the peace overture was a ruse. No sooner had Hurao 
reached home than his friends and relatives joined 
in the fight. A resumed assault began which lasted 
for thirteen days. The fighting was so fierce that 
they seemed determined to knock over the stockade 
with sheer force of manpower At last the Spaniards 
who were tired of the constant state of alarm decided 
on a general sortie. They overran the rebel trenches 
and after killing some of the enemy put the rest to 
flight. This time the natives were so thoroughly 
frightened that they sent a delegation that same day 
to ask for peace. Their spokesman was Quipuha, 
one of the most influential Chamorros in Agana and 
a relative of the Chief who received the missionaries 
upon their arrivalin Guam. The conditions demand- 
ed by Father Sanvitores were that everyone attend 
Mass on Sundays and Holy Days and that the parents 
should send their children regularly to catechism. 

Thus the first major clash was ended on October 
20, 1671. The siege had lasted’ forty days. The 
people gained new respect for the Spaniards. They 
praised Father Sanvitores because he had proved 
himself their Father even when they were intent on 
killing him. The Macahnas were badly discredited. 

Hight days after peace was restored Father Sanvi- 
tores and his companions visited the villages of Guam 
to console the Christians, baptize children and attend 
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the sick and needy. He next assigned the new mis- 
sionaries who had arrived a short time before the 
revolt occurred. He sent Fr. Ezquerra for the time 
being to Rota, and Fr. Alonso Lopez to Tinian where 
no missionary had been since the death of Fr. Medina. 
Fr. Solano was assigned to Agana together with Fr. 
Noriega who was ill. Fr. Sanvitores himself took 
charge of the defiant coastal town of Nisichan. His 
veteran companion, Fr. Cardenoso was given the 
care of Pigpug in the southern fastness of Guam. 
Two catechists were placed at Pagat, an east coast 
town (long since depopulated) above Nisichan. Lay 
companions built a church at Merizo which was 
destined for Fr. Ezquerra then serving in Rota. 
These were the principal mission stations of the years 
under review. Each of these churches served forty 
settlements. It was a transitory arrangement. 

Five months went by without any signs of 
violence; but the tenuous condition of the peace was 
revealed in March, 1672, when a catechist and four 
soldiers were killed. The first of these was Diego 
Bazan, an 18-year old Mexican youth who had 
incurred the anger of a chief named Quipuha. ‘The 
native had left his wife and was living with another 
woman. The young catechist took the liberty to 
exhort him. Quipuha, wishing to be rid of his 
spiritual adviser, prevailed upon the inhabitants of a 
place called Chochogo to kill Bazan. ‘This was done 
on March 31, 1672. 

Bazan had met Father Sanvitores in Mexico City 
when he was preparing to leave for the Marianas. 
The lad who was 14 at the time charmed the apostle 
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by his innocence and vivacity. ‘My child, do you 
wish to come with me and be a martyr? ’, asked 
Father Sanvitores. Bazan agreed without hesitation, 
and with the permission of his parents he followed 
the priest. He became an able catechist and his 
usual work was to accompany the Fathers on their 
mission trips. 

The other deaths occurred in this manner. After 
the news of Bazan’s death reached Father Sanvitores 
at Nisichan, he sent Nicolas Figueroa and Damian 
Bernal to warn Father Solano and the other mission- 
aries to be prepared against another attack. These 
two were joined by Michael Rancher and Manuel 
Vangel. As they passed the place of Bazan’s death 
twenty natives who were in ambush attacked them. 
Rancher and Vangel were killed immediately. The 
other two fought back and killed the chief of the 
Chochogons. This turn in affairs frightened the 
attackers and they fled. Bernal and Figueroa then 
separated to save themselves; but each was stalked 
and killed on the same day (March 31) in the Tumon 
bay area. One other Spaniard was no more fortunate 
than his companions. He was killed in isolation 
while trying to reach Agana. 

These deaths, precious in the eyes of the Lord, 
prepared the faithful for the martyrdom of the 
apostle of these islands. In fact, Father Sanvitores 
had with a strange premonition since the previous 
Christmas longed for martyrdom. The day after 
these events, Father Sanvitores left his stations in 
Nisichan to return to Agana. He had with him a 
Filipino named Pedro Casor. They crossed the 
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island with their faces set for Tumon on the west 
coast. Early in the morning of April 2 they entered 
the village. According to his practice, Father Sanvi- 
tores inquired at once about the sick. He learned 
that the little daughter of Matapang was in danger 
of death. Matapang was a Christian but had become 
unfaithful to his duty. The charitable missionary 
knew Matapang well because he had nursed him 
back to health when Matapang was wounded by a 
poisoned spear. Father Sanvitores went to the 
native’s hut and asked permission to baptize the 
child. But Matapang uniting impiety to ingratitude 
threatened to kill the priest if he did not leave at 
once. Father Sanvitores seeing that words would 
only rouse his anger, gathered some children around 
him and began to instruct them in the catechism. 

Matapang slipped away to a friend named Irao 
and asked his help to kill the priest. Although Irao 
was not a Christian he shrank at first from the propo- 
sition. But when Matapang ridiculed his timidity 
he gave in and agreed to cooperate. During Ma- 
tapang’s absence, Father Sanvitores entered the house 
and baptized the child. He had just finished when 
the two natives returned. Matapang first attacked 
the priest’s companion and threw several spears at 
him. The boy dodged the weapons by darting 
among the trees. But he did not escape the sword 
of Irao which struck him on the head and killed 
him. 

Father Sanvitores saw that the moment of death 
had come. As the two men approached he said: 
‘May God have mercy on you, Matapang’. A 
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5. — Bishop Joaquin Olaiz y 6. — Bishop Miguel Angel Olano 
Zabalze, O.F.M.Cap. (1872-1945). Urteaga, O.F.M.Cap. (1891- ji 


Above: 7. — All the Guam, missionaries in 
1934 except Bishop Olaiz and Fr. Ber- 
nabé. Left to right, seated: Frs. Roman 
de Vera, Xavier de Sangiiesa, Leon de 
Alzo; standing: Fr. James, Fr. Marcelo 
de Villava, Bro. José, Frs. Kugenio de 
Legaria, Crispin de Imbuluzqueta, Gil 
de Legaria, Pastor de Arrayos, Blas de 
Caseda, Bro. Jesus de Begofia, Fr. Se- 
tafin de Lezaun, Bro. Vicente. 


Below: 8. — Left to right: Frs. Duenas, 
Manibusan, Bishop Olano, Frs. Calvo, 
Roman de Vera: taken in Manila about 
1938 when the three Guamanians were 
still seminarians. 
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moment after he uttered these words, Irao struck 
him on the head, and Matapang drove a spear through 
his body. It was Saturday, April 2, 1672, between 
seven and eight in the morning. The bodies were 
then undressed and carried to the beach. Matapang 
with the help of Irao attached a large rock to the 
feet of the martyr and of his companion, and having 
paddled them out to the reef cast them into the sea. 

Francisco Garcia in his account of the martyrdom 
of Father Sanvitores stresses the fact that it was 
done in hatred of the Faith. We learn from him that 
Matapang seized the small crucifix of Father Sanvi- 
tores and cut it into little pieces. 

The death of Father Sanvitores placed the mis- 
sionaries and their Christian followers in a difficult 
position. They found themselves exposed to the 
hatred of the infidels and deprived of the man who 
could best cope with the situation. Father Solano 
assumed charge but already the disease which was 
to take his life in a few weeks was raging in his body. 
There were only two other priests on Guam, Father 
Cardenoso and Father Ezquerra. Father Noriega 
had died a short time before the martyrdom of 
Father Sanvitores. Father Lopez was on Tinian 
and ignorant of the disaster that had struck the 
mission. 

But in their darkest hour a galleon bound for 
Manila arrived at Umatac. The natives concealed 
the arrival of the ship out of fear that their crimes 
would be punished. Messengers had been given 
letters by the skipper which they hesitated to deliver. 
At last a faithful Chamorro named Ayhi learned of 
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the ship’s presence and notified Father Solano. 
Although he was critically ill he went by canoe to 
Umatac. When he appeared on the scene the people 
scattered in haste. Aboard the galleon were Admiral 
Don Leandro Coelle and Captain Antonio Nieto, 
both friends of Father Sanvitores. When they heard 
of his death and the state of the mission they agreed 
that the work begun by Father Sanvitores should be 
sustained. 

Supplies were landed and the crisis seemed passed. 
Several of the soldiers volunteered to remain in the 
islands. These new brooms however gave the mis- 
sionaries added worry. “Their blunt tactics sent the 
whole island into an uproar against the Spaniards. 
For one of the soldiers got into an argument with 
Hurao, the archrebel. The Chamorro insulted the 
Spaniard and the Spaniard, sensitive to dishonor, 
stuck his sword through Hurao’s body Another 
event even more provoking took place on the same 
day. A girl from Rota out walking with her boy- 
friend became frightened at the sight of two Spanish 
soldiers armed with muskets. She ran away and 
the boy fled with her. One of the soldiers fired after 
them. ‘The shot killed the girl and seriously wounded 
the man. 

The missionaries were not the masters of the 
Spanish soldiers, but Father Solano called them 
together and protested against such violence. ‘ Until 
now ’, he said, “ we have regarded you as the defend- 
ers of this new Christianity, but you have become 
its destroyers. Are not the Marianese right in saying 
that we are trying to destroy them. Worse yet you 
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thereby offend God and draw down a curse upon 
this mission. What will become of us, if He who 
is our strength and support abandons us? What can 
twenty or thirty men do against more than thirty 
thousand islanders?’ ‘This reprimand produced re- 
sults. The soldiers became more docile and circum- 
spect. 

They devoted their time to building up a fort at 
Agana. Captain Juan Santiago, the new commander 
of the troops, drew up the plans and began in earnest 
to gather materials from a near-by hill. While 
engaged in this project, however, they were ambushed 
by partisans of Matapang and emerged from the 
scrape with difficulty. This hostile act caused Don 
Juan to organize a punitive expedition to Tumon 
village. 

The advance of the Spaniards spread fear before 
them. Not a person was found in the village. The 
soldiers burned several houses including that of 
Matapang. On their return march to Agana, the 
Spaniards found that the roads had been blocked 
with trees, making progress impracticable. Don 
Juan took another trail along the seashore. ‘The 
natives had foreseen this move and had spread small, 
pointed, poisoned bones along the path. The soldiers 
went into the sea and advanced laboriously in this 
manner. From time to time the natives appeared 
on the cliffs and threw stones and spears. ‘The sol- 
diers answered with musket fire which was out of 
range. Juan Santiago and three of his men were 
wounded. Matapang, more daring than the others 
went out in his canoe. He approached close to the 


shore in order to hurl a javelin but was shot in the 
arm by a soldier. A group of natives appeared in 
canoes from behind a rocky islet. Soon they dived 
into the water to avoid gun-fire. Finally the Span- 
iards managed to escape from the nightmare battle 
and reached Agana. ‘The three soldiers who had 
been wounded died a few days later. 

The unstable peace which followed the battle of 
Tumon Bay was utilized in bringing to completion 
a stone church in Agana. This replaced the wooden 
one destroyed during the typhoon of October 1671. 
However, before the work was finished, Father 
Solano, the first successor of Father Sanvitores, suc- 
cumbed to his illness and constant hardships. He 
died on June 13, 1672. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE RELUCTANT DRAGON 


Father Ezquerra who succeeded Father Solano 
(and was eventually to follow Father Sanvitores 
along the red misty road of martyrdom) was able in 
a short time to regulate all the affairs of the Mission. 
His first act was to recall Father Lopez from Tinian, 
because of the danger he ran in living there alone. 
Father Lopez brought his Christian converts with 
him to Guam. He had been very successful in his 
missionary work and had conducted a small school 
in the harbor settlement. 

Father Ezquerra turned his attention to the 
southern part of Guam, where he himself had been 
laboring. ‘Toward the end of 1672 he opened a 
mission at Funa near Umatac Bay. ‘The natives 
believed this village to have been the birthplace of 
mankind. ‘The inhabitants were among the most 
superstitious on the island. Nonetheless, they wil- 
lingly agreed to give some land to the missionaries 
and helped in building a house, the greater part of 
which was used as a church dedicated to St. Joseph. 
Two priests were assigned to the mission and they 
worked with good results. 

On May 23, 1673 the vessel San Antonio cast 
anchor off Agana Bay. ‘This ship brought a Royal 
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Decree from Queen Maria Ana ordering the Viceroy 
of New Spain and the Governor of the Philippines 
to furnish whatever was necessary to maintain the 
mission. She granted 200 Filipinos and a small 
inter-island boat which had been requested. She 
sent furnishings for the new churches and ordered an 
annual endowment of 3,000 pesos from the treasury 
of Mexico for the College of St. John Lateran. Among 
other supplies put ashore at the time was an army 
horse, the first in the islands. 

The Viceroy of New Spain obeyed the orders of 
the Queen; but the Governor of the Philippines was 
opposed. Under various pretexts he neglected to 
send the 200 Filipinos whom the Queen had granted. 
Regarding the boat which was to furnish transpor- 
tation for the missionaries, since the Governor re- 
ceived repeated orders from the Viceroy and money 
to build it, he obeyed. But he saw to it that the 
boat would be useless. He himself drew the plans 
and ordered that the plans be followed. The ship- 
builder carried out his orders under protest but 
declared that the boat would be a danger to anyone 
who sailed it. When finished it was loaded aboard 
the galleon bound for Mexico with orders to deliver 
it to Guam on the return voyage. Father Gerardo 
Bouvens who was going to Guam on the same ship 
and had been a witness to the Governor’s actions 
brought a complaint to the Archbishop of Mexico. 
The archbishop requested that experts be called in 
to examine the small boat. The Captain of the 
galleon, one of the Governor’s men, refused to permit 
the examination. And thus, the Queen’s orders 
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were literally but not honestly carried out and the 
missionaries received a boat which was of no use to 
them. 

Father Ezquerra made a careful visitation through- 
out the Island of Guam during the latter part of 1673. 
A large number of children were baptized. Several 
neophytes who had been unfaithful were reconciled 
to the church. Many superstitions were abolished 
and many holy customs, still practiced today, were 
introduced. During this visitation Father Ezquerra 
found many Christian women and girls who had 
resisted all solicitations made against their virtue 
with courage worthy of ats eatly centuries of the 
Church. 

Father Ezquerra went to the mission of St. Joseph 
at Funa at the beginning of the year of 1674. He 
visited the mountains around Umatac and baptized 
a large number of persons who had been prepared 
and instructed beforehand. He spent the first night 
of February at the village of Ati, and the following 
day, the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, he set out in the company of six catechists for 
Funa for the purpose of saying Mass. They left 
eatly in the morning. But after they had traveled 
about three miles, they met a woman who was 
critically ill being carried by some kinsfolk. Since 
the woman was a Christian the priest heard her con- 
fession and prepared to administer Extreme Unction. 
The Marianese convinced that the oil would take her 
life, rudely repulsed him. 

Father Ezquerra tried to explain to them the 
efficacy of the sacrament; but the natives refused 


to listen. Placing the sick woman on the ground they 
signaled for help. A large number of people gath- 
ered. The priest seeing himself surrounded by a 
hostile mob burned the holy oils for fear of profa- 
nation. He prepared for death with his companions. 
Luis de Vera, a catechist was the first to be killed. 
Almost simultaneously Father Ezquerra was pierced 
with arrows. One of the catechists, Francisco Gon- 
zales escaped wounded. He still had enough strength 
to scale Lamlam mountain, find a friendly village 
and ultimately reach Agana. After killing all of the 
other catechists with stones and spears, the murderers 
were surprised to find Father Ezquerra still alive. 
They immediately dispatched him with blows to 
the head and face. It was February 2, 1674. 

The government of the mission passed into the 
hands of Father Peter Coomans who had arrived in 
Guam a year before. The new superior anxiously 
awaited the arrival of the yearly vessel which was 
to bring new workers and repair the recent heavy 
losses. The ship arrived at Agana on June 16, 1674. 
But a most surprising thing happened. Scarcely 
had they landed the first boatful of supplies when a 
strong wind swept the galleon out to sea and forced 
it to continue its course to the Philippines. Father 
Coomans had gone aboard to meet the new mission- 
aries. ‘They were all carried off against their will 
to Manila. For good measure, Captain Damian de 
Esplana who had jumped ashore from the first boat 
was left stranded in Guam. 

The awkwardness of the situation was relieved 
when Don Damian agreed to take command of the 


troops. Father Antonio de San Basilio assumed 
responsibility for the mission. The new commandant 
at once ordered the environs of Agana cleared of 
brush and built a new garrison. He requested that 
the missionaries remain inside the stockade at Agana 
unless accompanied by an escort. ‘Two things he 
demanded of the people. First, that they fulfill 
their duties as Christians and secondly, that they not 
impede the padres in their duties. The inhabitants 
of Chochogo regarded this policy as a sign of weak- 
ness. They became bolder and resumed their hostil- 
ities. 

On the night of July 13, 1674 Captain Esplana 
with thirteen men went to a pueblo not far from 
Chochogo where the enemy had assembled. He 
divided his men into two patrols and entered the 
town from both sides. After a short resistance which 
cost the Chochogons some men the native warriors 
were forced to retire. The Spaniards returned to 
Agana. But Chochogo continued to be a trouble 
spot. The Spaniards attacked their village again © 
on July 26 burning all the houses and a large number 
of spears. 

The town of Tumon where Father Sanvitores had 
been martyred remained in arms. Esplana sent them 
emissaries. The natives rejected his proposals of 
peace. Accordingly the iron man marched on the 
village November 14 to find it deserted. He set fire 
to fifty houses and started back to Agana. His 
party was waylaid along the beach. Esplana or- 
dered his men into the water. Since the water is 
shallow in the bay, a hand to hand battle took 
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place between men in canoes and men on foot. The 
commandant was on horseback. He pursued a canoe 
until he caught it and with his own ‘alabarda’ killed 
the man in charge of the canoe and made prison- 
ers of his companions. It turned out that the man 
in the canoe was the murderer of catechist Bernal. 

Esplana next made an expedition to the vicinity 
of Funa where Father Francisco Ezquerra and his 
catechists had been martyred. The story of muskets 
against stones and spears was repeated. These 
chastisements procured an interval of peace. Prog- 
ress was evident in the reopening of the College of 
San Juan de Letran and the building of another 
school for girls at Agana. Don Damian also built 
a boat. He was not satisfied with simply ordering 
the work to be done, but worked at it himself in the 
forge. Churches were built at Tepungan, west of 
Agana and in the north at Ritidian and Tarrague. 
Father San Basilio took charge of these northern 
missions. His companion, Brother Pedro Diaz con- 
ducted a school at Ritidian. ‘The diligence of his 
pupils was a source of hope and consolation to the 
zealous missionary. The children had such a great 
desire to learn that they often didn’t sleep. 

The year 1675 for the most part passed without 
incident, except for an expedition which went to 
Rota in search of Matapang (the murderer of Father 
Sanvitores). The natives attempted to oppose the 
landing of the Spaniards, but Esplana stormed ashore 
and burned some rebel settlements. The soldiers 
failed however to capture Matapang. 

In December trouble broke out in the mission of 


Ritidian in the northern part of Guam. Brother 
Pedro Diaz had succeeded in closing a community 
house in that village where the urritaos or bachelors 
were living with unmarried women. He persuaded 
the last unmarried girl who lived there to enter the 
mission school. On December 8, when the cele- 
bration of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
was in progress, a group of eleven or twelve urritaos 
broke through a wall of the school and captured the 
woman. When Brother Diaz learned of this auda- 
cious act, he went, accompanied by Don Isidoro de 
Leon, a soldier of the guard, and confronted the urri- 
taos in their haunt of vice. A crowd of villagers 
immediately gathered. The Brother reproved the 
youths in passionate language. He warned that 
they made themselves liable to divine and human 
punishment. The bystanders could not endure the 
strong words of the Brother and sided with the bache- 
lors. The urritaos then attacked the Brother and 
his companion with sticks and machetes and beat 
them to death. The whole mob next stormed the 
mission residence and killed the houseboy, Nicolas 
de Hspinosa. After sacking the church they set 
fire to all mission property and made their escape. 
Some scattered in the forest. Others fled to Rota. 

» These deaths were followed by that of Father 
Antonio de San Basilio, at Upi. He was the priest 
in charge of the northern section of Guam. He 
worked out of Tarrague. On January 6, 1676, he 
was murdered in cold blood by a Marianese named 
Quemado. The priest had ordered some Mica roots 
to provide nourishment for himself and his catechists. 
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He paid Quemado in advance. The native failed 
to return, so Father San Basilio went to Upi on 
January 5. He spent the night at the village and 
in the morning spoke to Quemado. The latter 
belatedly offered some paltry roots. ‘The missionary 
mildly reproved him for not keeping his bargain 
and then bent down to examine the exchange. The 
Chamorro hit the holy man on the head and struck 
him to the ground. Then with the help of his chil- 
dren, he crushed his head. 

The church of Tarrague felt the loss of this zeal- 
ous priest. Some of the Christians went to the 
mountains of Upi to avenge the death of their mis- 
sionary, but Quemado had escaped, as usually hap- 
pened, to Rota. They did however burn his house 
and bring away the body of Father San Basilio for 
burial in the church of St. Michael at Tarrague which 
he had founded. 

On June 10, the galleon San Antonio arrived. 
The vessel brought the news that Damian Esplana 
was ordered away. He was replaced by Captain 
Francisco Irrisarri who bore for the first time the 
title, Governor of the Marianas. = The new Governor 
was a devout man. Through his encouragement it 
was decided to celebrate the feast of Corpus Christi 
that year with great solemnity. Although this could 
not be done on the proper date it was finally celebrat- 
ed on the first Sunday in August. All the missionaries 
came to Agana accompanied by their pupils and the 
principal citizens of the towns which had a church. 
The Governor carried a rich pennant in front of the 
Blessed Sacrament which was borne by the Father 
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Superior (Gerardo Bouvens). The files of march were 
closed by the troops who discharged their muskets 
at stated intervals. The rest of the day was given 
to dancing, singing, sports and to other forms of 
entertainment. 

Peace seemed to all appearances nearer. At this 
point in history marriages between Spaniards and 
native girls took place. Trouble, however, was not 
at an end. On the contrary a conspiracy was secretly 
afoot which was to bring Chamorro resistance to an 
organized state. Aguarin, a chieftain of the North 
went about the Island urging an alliance to drive 
out the Spaniards. He found supporters from the 
malcontents who had been punished for their previ- 
ous crimes. Aguarin revived Choco’s slander that 
the missionaries killed infants with the ‘water of 
God’. Although many times refuted this clever lie 
still awakened fear in the hearts of the non-Christians. 
It was a subject of new complaint that the Chamorro 
girls were beginning to marry Spanish soldiers there- 
by depriving their fathers of the price which the 
urritaos would have paid. This was in reference to 
the custom of turning young women over to the com- 
munity houses for a trifling consideration, and sub- 
sequently selling them to the bachelors in marriage. 
In a broader sense the issue was: Shall Spanish cus- 
toms take the place of ours? 

The people of the South joined Aguarin. They 
acted in secret alliance, but the missionaries were 
warned of developments by their faithful friend, 
Antonio Ayhi. Aguarin began to show his hand 
on August 30, 1676. He chose the occasion of a 


Fiesta (Santa Rosa) at Tepungan to set a trap for 
the Spaniards. To create a diversion, Aguarin had 
some of his men burn the church and missionaries’ 
house at Ayran (out Dededo way). The plan suc- 
ceeded in drawing part of the garrison from Agana 
to Ayran. During their absence a force of rebels 
went to Agana; but having reached the plaza and 
finding some soldiers there they retired. By this 
time the Governor suspected trouble and made a 
forced march with a detail of men to Tepungan. 
The wunexpected arrival of Irrisarri disconcerted 
Aguarin and he did nothing. However his men 
were armed and some of them were questioned. They 
answered freely and nothing was learned. The 
Spaniards were embarrassed; but they played vigilant 
cat and mouse with the suspicious looking guests 
until the festivities were over. 

The Superior decided against allowing Father 
Sebastian Monroy, the missionary of Orote, to return 
to his station. When the inhabitants of Orote who 
were at the Fiesta learned this they were upset. So 
insistent were they that the missionary return that 
the Superior finally relented. But not to leave the 
priest exposed to violence, the Governor assigned 
eight soldiers to accompany him. Fach one, includ- 
ing the missionary, was instructed to return to Agana 
at the first indication of an uprising. As we shall 
see presently, these precautions were justified, because 
what follows is known as the Sumay massacre. 

On September 6, which was the first Sunday of 
the month, the parents who had children living at 
the school begged the priest to allow his pupils to 
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play at the beach—as he had sometimes done in the 
past. No sooner had the children left the house than 
a group of men carried them away. Father Monroy, 
recognizing this as an imminent sign of an uprising, 
and acting on the orders he had received, decided to 
return to Agana. A Chamorro named Cheref stopped 
him and promised to have the children returned 
later. The padre declined his proposal and left the 
village. Accompanied by the soldiers the missionary 
walked to Sumay to take a boat from there. Upon 
their arrival at Sumay they found the village deserted. 
One of the soldiers left for Agana on toot to secure 
help. Thereupon Cheref who had followed them 
offered to find a boat and personally transport the 
Spaniards to Agana. But the man was two-faced. 

When the party had put out from shore, Cheref 
slyly capsized the boat and the Spaniards found 
themselves in neck-deep water with their gunpowder 
wet. A group of shouting natives dashed into the 
surf armed with spears and machetes. A hand to 
hand battle ensued. The Spaniards who were out- 
numbered and armed only with cutlasses, were soon 
overpowered and all killed. Father Monroy had 
been warding off spear thrusts with a small shield. 
He was attacked by a native with a machete and 
succumbed beneath the water. His dying words 
were those of Padre Sanvitores, — “May God have 
mercy on you’. 

Father Monroy was twenty-six at the time of his 
death. He had arrived in the mission two years 
before. God so blessed his labors that he was able 
to build a church and two schools in Orote. The 
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children of these schools were known to be the best 
instructed on the island. No man ever lived in 
greater austerity. In his hut he did not have a 
table, chair nor bed. His ordinary food was Mica 
roots and his drink was water which he had to get 
some distance from his house. He derived a unique 
form of penance from mosquitoes since he never 
brushed them off and eventually seemed insensible 
to their stings. 

Aguarin spent the month of September going 
about the villages to bolster up his alliance. The 
conspiracy became quite general. However one Cha- 
morro chieftain named Antonio Ayhi remained faith- 
ful to the Spaniards. He watched every move of 
the rebels and informed the garrison. Aguarin con- 
sidered him a traitor and plotted to kill him. But 
Don Antonio was careful not to fall into his snares. 

The Spaniards stockaded themselves in Agana. 
On October 15, 1676 a siege began which lasted three 
months. On that date Aguarin arrived with a force 
of 500 men and showered the mission compound 
with sling stones. His troops remained out of 
musket range, but the Governor placed himself at 
the head of his 18 men and made a vigorous charge. 
The natives dispersed and did not return until the 
following day. During this raid they burned a 
corn patch which the Spaniards had planted near the 
camp for their use. A week passed and then another 
attack ensued which was repulsed. 

Aguarin next decided to starve the garrison out 
by a prolonged siege and began a policy of persecution 
against all who brought food to the stockade. ‘The 
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10. — Monsignor Oscar Calvo. 


11. — Fr. Jesus Baza Duenas in 1938. 


12. — Fr. Felixberto Flores. 


13. — Bishop Apollinaris W. Baumgartner, O.F.M.Cap., Vicar 
Apostolic of Guam. 


Spaniards had recourse to Mica roots which they 
grew within their small enclosure. They used their 
time to begin the building of a stone church. When 
Aguarin became aware of this he decided to launch 
a new attack because he feared that if the Spaniards 
erected a building of such material it would be impos- 
sible to defeat them. The natives once more appeared 
in view of the fort in the middle of December. 
But as usual the Governor, followed by all available 
manpower, went out to meet them. He wounded 
five (three of whom died soon afterward in their 
town) and forced the others to flee, abandoning 
their spears. 

On January 11 two armies of Aguarin, one by 
sea in 100 canoes and the other coming from the 
hills behind Agana laid a siege to the Mission com- 
pound. This time the Governor employed a strat- 
agem borrowed from the natives. He had the 
beach strewn with branches and sharp bones to 
impede movement. Further deception was employed 
by placing loaded crossbows in the openings along 
the stockade, but leaving the bows unmanned. The 
army coming down the hill became frightened at the 
sight of the crossbows and fled. The garrison of 
twenty-two men went out to engage the natives on 
the beach, but fighting was indecisive. The Chamor- 
ros plunged into the water and covered themselves 
with their canoes. This manner of fighting rendered 
muskets useless. The Spaniards resorted to artillery 
fire from a small fieldpiece and turned the battle. 
The enemy was forced to retreat. 

Aguarin was not discouraged by his lack of suc- 


cess. He came back on the 24th of January 1677 
with a determination to do or die. The battle really 
proved the turning point in the Chamorro rebellions 
on Guam. ‘The Spaniards had held public prayers 
and a general Communion in anticipation of a re- 
newed attack. On the above date Aguarin appeared 
with two armies deployed with a plan similar to 
that used in the previous assault. The Governor, 
tiring of hide and seek maneuvers, decided to draw 
Aguarin’s warriors into a trap. He had a standard 
set up on the beach within distance of a musket 
shot. He was sure the bravest of the Chamorros 
would consider it an honor to seize it. The strata- 
gem succeeded. Thirty canoes advanced towards 
the shore and their occupants jumped into the sea to 
have the honor of lowering the standard. ‘The sol- 
diers who had awaited this move, fired point blank 
into the group and at the same time rushed out from 
the stockade yelling: Victory! St. Michael! They 
charged the enemy as if a celestial army had come to 
help them. A great number of the attackers were 
killed and the others were so frightened that they 
never again returned. 

At long last there was prospect of peace. It was 
not a formal peace but rather a cessation of war. 
An alert continued for about two months longer and 
the missionaries resumed their pastoral work. 

A year later, in June 1678, Don Juan de Hurtado, 
who was journeying to Manila to take over the govern- 
ment of the Philippines, stopped at Umatac. He 
inspected the port for which he had some plans. 
Having appointed Antonio de Salas as Governor of 
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the Marianas he left 30 soldiers with the garrison 
and continued his voyage. 

The first act of the new Governor was to sack and 
burn the villages that harbored rebels. Raids were 
made on Apoto in the North West, the stronghold of 
Aguarin and on Funa, Orote, Sumay and others in 
the South. This was followed by a punitive expe- 
dition to a place called Agofan (Old Radio Hill) and 
finally to Pigpug (between Talofofo and Inarajan). 
In both these hold-outs the Spaniards met with ser- 
ious opposition. Don Antonio Ayhiand Don Alonso 
Soon, two valiant Chamorros distinguished them- 
selves on the Spanish side in this last attack. Thereaft- 
er the friends of the Spaniards began openly to side 
with them and pursue the rebel elements. A Cha- 
morro named Ignacio Hineti acted as Grand Provost 
of the Island. He sought out the murderers of the 
missionaries and the only ones that escaped capture 
were those who fled to Rota. 

By the end of 1679 peace was effected and the 
padres for the first time in three years were permit- 
ted to go about the island unmolested. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE LAST STAND 


Guam enjoyed a brief period of peace between 
the years 1680 and 1684. In the latter year a 
rebellion was touched off by Yura, a chieftain of the 
Agana area. During the interval indicated, the 
people were resettled into new villages and given a 
share in self-government. The work was begun by 
the tough and capable Don Jose Quiroga who relieved 
Governor Salas in June 1680. ‘The inhabitants of 
the North were gathered together at Inapsan. Qut- 
roga built another town at Pago on the east coast. 
Farther to the South on the same coast the town of 
Inarajan was established. Finally new towns were 
started on the west coast at Umatac and Agat. 
Agana of course remained a large center of population. 

A typhoon which occurred on November 11, 1680 
helped to hurry this reorganization process along. 
All houses on the island were destroyed by the storm 
and the people were willing to make a new start. 
The church at Inarajan was dedicated to St. Joseph 
and that of Umatac to St. Denis the Areopagite. In 
the following year a church was completed at Agat 
and named in honor of St. Rose of Lima. 

The Superior of the Mission during these four 
years of recovery was Father Emmanuel de Solor- 


zano, S. J., who we are told was a man of rare virtue. 
Fervor was evident among the new Christians. At 
Agana, many attended Mass every morning and 
prayers every evening. The more devout received 
Holy Communion once a month. In each church an 
officer was appointed, after the example of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier. He took care of the church, gave cate- 
chetical instructions, baptized children in case of 
necessity, visited the sick and saw to it that they 
received the sacraments. 

Troublemakers who had escaped to Rota during 
the rebellion of Aguarin returned to Guam from time 
to time and attempted to stir up the old spirit of 
revolt among their relatives. Quiroga decided to 
remedy this situation. He went to Rota with some 
of his troops and sought out the authors of recent 
troubles. Several were arrested; among them was 
Aguarin. A trial was held and those found guilty 
were executed. More than sixty families who had 
left Guam were relocated there. After ten days the 
Governor returned to Agana. The Rotanese con- 
tinued their search for stragglers and found Matapang, 
the murderer of Father Sanvitores. They intended 
to deliver him to the Governor, but in resisting arrest 
Matapang was seriously wounded and died on the 
way. 

When peace was beginning to be enjoyed trouble 
started anew with the burning of the newly completed 
church at Inapsan. Father Gerard Bouvens worked 
there and was preparing to celebrate the first Mass in 
the church when some unknown persons set fire to 
the building. It was completely destroyed. The 


inhabitants of Inapsan, either because they were 
culpable or because they feared punishment, escaped 
in canoes to Rota. They were invited to return. 
They refused. Quiroga, angered at their stubborn- 
ness went to Rota. Upon his arrival the refugees 
fled to the mountains and caves. Quiroga did not 
pursue them. When freed from the fear of the 
Spaniards, the rebels began to raid their neighbors 
and insult the Christians. The Governor returned 
to Rota determined to punish the culprits. They 
barricaded themselves on a cliff. Quiroga and his 
men climbed the precipices and pursued them. 
Fighting became furious. The more stubborn were 
killed and the others dispersed. The following day 
these offered to surrender themselves on condition 
that they would not be killed. Their request was 
granted and Quiroga returned to Agana. 

YA new Governor arrived while Quiroga was on 
Rota. He was Don Antonio de Saravia. Although 
preeminently a soldier, he devoted his energies to 
organizing the civil government, and left the policing 
of the Islands to Quiroga. Saravia appointed assist- 
ant governors, judges and police in the principal 
districts. He assigned Chamorros to these offices 
and made Antonio Ayhi Ijieutenant General in recog- 
nition of the services he had rendered to religion 
and the state in difficult times. Saravia convoked a 
meeting of the island leaders at Agana for September 
8, 1681 for the purpose of having them take an oath 
of fidelity to the King of Spain as the Sovereign of 
the Marianas. All the high caste Guamanians and a 
large representation of the people gathered on the 
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appointed date. In order to make the act as solemn 
as possible, the oath was administered in the Church 
of Agana. This is the text of the oath: 

‘We, the governors and other chiefs of places and 
towns of this island of St. John, called Guahan, the 
capital and principal of these Mariana Islands, gath- 
ered in this church of the Society of Jesus, called 
the Most Holy Name of Mary, in the hands of the 
Reverend Father Emmanuel Solorzano, Vice-Provin- 
cial and Superior of this Mission, freely and spon- 
taneously promise before the Most Holy ‘Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, before the Most Blessed 
Virgin Mary and swear with all possible solemnity 
upon the four gospels to remain faithful subjects of 
our King and legitimate ruler, Don Carlos the Second, 
Monarch of Spain and of the Indies, and to obey his 
laws to which his Majesty decides to obligate us. 

‘In the testimony of which we subscribe our names 
and attest them with a seal. Done in the church 
of the Most Holy Name of Mary, September 8, the 
day of the Nativity of the Most Pure Mother of 
God, 1681’. 

From that time on, the Guamanians began to 
follow Spanish customs. More schools were opened 
for the young and all age groups were trained in 
European trades and crafts. The soldiers taught 
the Chamorros how to farm. ‘The missionaries had 
the consolation of seeing the whole island of Guam 
take to the Christian religion. 

Thoughts next turned to the islands north of 
Guam which had been for so long a time without 
priests because of the disturbances there. Father 
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Peter Coomans who had founded the mission of Pago 
went to Rota. He marked the place where a church 
was to be built, later dedicated to St. Francis Borgia. 
Having regulated the affairs of the mission he left 
three catechists and went to Tinian. 

Governor Saravia who had done so much lasting 
good for the Marianas took sick and died suddenly 
in November 1683. Don Damian Esplana who had 
returned from the Philippines in August of that year 
succeeded him. Don Damian and his lieutenant, 
Don Jose Quiroga worked out a plan to subject the 
northern islands. Quiroga departed Agana on March 
22, 1684 with a flotilla of 20 canoes and a frigate. 
At Rota he was joined by 20 more native canoes and 
proceeded to Tinian. Alarm spread through the 
island at the unexpected appearance of the fleet. 
Seeing the force that was gathered against them 
the Chamorros sued for peace. Quiroga concluded a 
treaty on the spot and the Tinianese ratified it with 
presents. To show that they acted in good faith 
some of their canoes joined the Spanish flotilla which 
immediately started out for Saipan. 

The Saipanese were determined to prevent a 
landing. They made an advance in their dug-out 
canoes showering the Spaniards with rocks and 
spears. But in true conquistador fashion, Quiroga 
made his way through the small canoes, his men 
following him, and jumped to shore with pistol in 
hand. He shot a chief who was in the act of hurling 
a spear. The defenders on land became unnerved 
by the death of their chief and were dispersed in 
short order. A company of Marianese rowers dis- 
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tinguished themselves for bravery and contributed 
much to the success of the landing. Spanish skir- 
mishes and native counterattacks lasted for a few 
days and finally a peace was concluded. The Com- 
mander, happy at the prompt termination of the 
invasion, sent some of his troops to the northern 
islands. These islands also submitted with token 
resistance. 

Father Coomans who was along on the expedition 
baptized catechumens whom Father Tomas Car- 
denoso had instructed years previously. 

According to plan Quiroga built a fort on Saipan 
and settled down to implement his conquest by 
occupation. 

However, during the absence of Jose Quiroga on 
Saipan the Chamorros of Guam arose in rebellion 
under Antonio Yura, a chieftain of Apurguan (Tamun- 
ing vicinity). This outbreak though violent was by 
no means general. However, partisans of Yura 
were scattered in Pago, Ritidian and the Northern 
Islands. ‘This is what happened: Yura and his fol- 
lowers came to Agana on July 23, 1684 (which was 
a Sunday) under pretense of hearing Mass. They 
carried concealed daggers and machetes. After Mass 
they mingled with the crowd and chatted with the 
Governor and soldiers in the Plaza. Yura had volun- 
teered to kill Governor Esplana. Others had their 
assigned roles. Yura struck suddenly and the mas- 
sacre was on. ‘The sentries were dispatched in short 
order and the rebels invaded the residence of the 
padres. They killed Father Emmanuel Solorzano 
and a Lay Brother, Baltazar Dubois, and wounded 
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Father Gerard Bouvens. While this was going on a 
soldier entered the house asking for a priest to assist 
the Governor who was wounded. He also announced 
that Yura had been killed. Hearing of the death 
of their leader the insurgents fled. 

They returned on the following day and a siege 
of several weeks followed which was kept at bay by 
Ignacio Hineti and his native troops. A message 
finally got through to Quiroga on Saipan and he came 
to the relief of the beleaguered garrison. One other 
priest was killed in this insurrection, a Father Teofilo 
de Angeles who was hanged at Ritidian by the urri- 
taos on July 24. He is the last of the Jesuit martyrs 
of Guam. Father Augustin Strobach was killed on 
Tinian in August of 1684 and Father Carlos Boranga 
on Rota in October of the same year. A year later, 
in July 1685, Father Peter Coomans of Flanders 
(then a Duchy of Spain) was killed on Saipan. He 
is the last of the martyrs in the Marianas. The 
list began with Luis de Medina on Saipan in 
1670 and during fifteen years grew to an apostolic 
honor roll of ten Jesuit priests and two professed 
Lay Brothers. This does not include the roster of 
servants and lay catechists who died meekly at 
the hands of assassins for the propagation of the 
Faith. Their names have occurred in respective 
places in the text. 

The four horsemen rode with abandon through 
these islands for the next ten years. There were 
first of all reprisals against the insurgents and then 
in June 1688 a ship from Mexico brought the virus of 
an influenza epidemic which had been devastating 
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Central America. While we have no record of the 
number who succumbed to the disease we would 
assume that the ravages were great, particularly 
since it was an initial contact. According to Le 
Gobien, the only remedy which proved effective was 
holy water which the missionaries encouraged the 
sick to use. 

A six-month drought in the same year caused 
the grim spectre of famine to show itself, while in 
1693 a terrible typhoon occurred. It began at dusk 
on the night of November 20 with a deluge of rain. 
The wind moved from North to South and whipped 
up the sea in such a manner that it seemed as if the 
Island of Guam would be submerged. The sea broke 
its bounds and spread inland taking trees, houses 
and churches with it. Even the fortress at Agana 
toppled and was washed away. ‘Those who saved 
themselves did so by taking refuge in the hills or by 
swimming about all through the night. Not a house 
nor building remained standing on the island. Inland 
from the shore the soil was covered with sand and 
stones left there by the subsiding sea. 

Governor Esplana rebuilt the church of San Dio- 
nisio at Umatac and transferred his residence and 
garrison there. A short time later however he took 
sick of some kind of languor and died on August 
16, 1694. Don Jose Quiroga succeeded him. He 
reestablished the Governor’s residence at Agana. 
There was need of a man of his character to bring 
organization out of desolation. And that he did, 
beginning with the disciplining of his own troops. 
When the affairs of the island of Guam were settled, 


Quiroga turned his attention to a final subjugation of 
the Northern Islands. 

He set out with a strong force on July 11, 1695. 
Rota and Saipan surrendered to him without fighting. 
The people of Tinian on the other hand, fled to the 
islet of Aguihan a few miles south of Tinian. These 
islanders were determined to fight the Spaniards and 
prevent a landing. Aguihan rises out of the sea like 
a fortress. The sides are steep and high. It was 
inaccessible except for a few narrow passes which 
were heavily guarded. Quiroga decided upon a 
spectacular plan of attack. His men leaped from 
the masts of their ships and scaled the steep rocks 
against showers of stones rolled from the rebel en- 
trenchments. A sufficient force reached the heights 
and became master of the situation. The Tinianese 
seeing themselves out-maneuvered put down their 
arms and asked for mercy. This was granted on 
condition that they return to Guam and become 
peace-loving. Operation transfer was carried out 
on the following day. The war was over. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Pe ALDH RIVE OR CONQUERS 


With the conquest of the northern islands, Guam 
became a quiet outpost of New Spain. The archipel- 
ago had been in a fitful state of rebellion from the 
year 1671 to the year 1695. After that date there 
were no further insurrections. Jose Madrazo, the 
Governor who followed Quiroga, made one expedition 
to the northern islands in 1698, to remove the 
remnants of the population and concentrate them 
in Guam. However, there were approximately 300 
people remaining in the Island of Rota. They were 
left undisturbed by the Spaniards (*). 

A census taken in 1710 reveals a total population 
on Guam of 3,678 people. Somewhat of a leap in 
the dark confronts anyone speaking about the Spanish 
conquest if he would explain the figures given for the 
early population of Guam and the figures given for 
the year 1710, or 15 years after the end of the war. 

In the early Spanish records, chiefly the annual 
reports of the missionaries, it was generally asserted 
that there were up to 100,000 people in all of the Mar- 
ianas at the time of the arrival of Padre Sanvitores. 
The population figure given at that time for the island 
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of Guam alone was 50,000. ‘These figures have not 
always been accepted by historians—neither Spanish 
nor those of other nations. The tendency seems to 
have been to claim great numbers (‘). But even if 
we do revise the original population figures down- 
ward we are still faced with the necessity to explain 
the startling figure of 3,678 people which appears in 
the census of 1710. We would have to admit that 
an enormous toll of human life shadowed the Spanish 
conquest. 

It would be incorrect however to suppose that 
this reduction in population was due entirely to war- 
fare. If we read the accounts of battle given in the 
first history of Guam we gain the impression of desul- 
tory uprisings without great loss of life on either 
side. In fact, there were only an average of 30 
soldiers throughout the entire period of the Conquest. 
It would be more correct to say that the greater num- 
ber disappeared as a result of European diseases, to 
which the people were not yet immune, as happened 
also in the Americas. For example, we know of an 
influenza epidemic in the Islands in 1688. In the 
year 1693, there was a terrific typhoon, followed by 
a tidal wave. In the year 1700, just ten years before 
the census was taken, the island was visited by a 


?) Friar Juan DE LA CONCEPCION, Historia de las Filipinas, 
says the original population of Guam was 40,000. Verlarde says 
it was 44,000. Crozet says there were 60,000 on all of the islands 
at the time of discovery. Guellemard claimed that all of the islands 
contained 50,000 at the time of discovery. Confer Paul and Ruth 
Searles, A School History of Guam. See Chapter Two, Red Harvest 
of present study. 
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frightful smallpox epidemic. While we have no 
assurance of how many people died in that epidemic, 
we can suppose that the number was great. We 
know from records of the smallpox epidemic of 
1856 that half of the population of Guam disappeared 
during that year. So the figure 3,678 which was 
derived after all those natural disasters, and 23 
years of war, is somewhat more understandable. 

Life in the Marianas settled down to an even rou- 
tine. Nothing of major importance happened, we 
might say, in the first 69 years of the 18th century. 
We find the people going about their tasks, rebuilding 
roads, residences and churches, and establishing the 
fortifications of Guam. The Islands were placed 
under the Viceroy of Mexico with immediate rule 
vested in a military governor. The garrison was 
increased to 150 soldiers, three companies of fifty 
each—two Spanish and one Filipino (‘). The six 
principal villages in which the people were concen- 
trated in the early part of the 18th century were 
Agana, Agat, Umatac, Merizo, Inarajan and Pago. 
Pago village, no longer exstant, was situated on the 
bay of that name. 

The Jesuit priests, the followers of ashe San- 
vitores who brought the faith to the Island, continued 
with their zealous work among the people. They 
were dealing very soon with a new race of people, a 
race that before the end of the century became pre- 
dominantly Creole, part Spanish, part Filipino, and 
part Chamorro. 
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The Chamorros were peaceful and, externally at 
least, it appeared they were willing to accept the rule 
of the Spanish rather than endure a state of continued 
warfare. There were no taxes levied upon the people, 
but they were expected to contribute work, sometimes 
up to 2 or 3 days a week. In this manner public 
works were carried on. In 1736, the laying out of 
the Square of Agana, known as the Plaza took place 
and the Governor’s Palace was begun. The Gover- 
nors Palace is not the Palace destroyed during 
World War II, but it was situated in the same 
location (*). 

The Jesuits, in addition to their pastoral work in 
the villages, operated the college of San Juan de 
Letran in Agana. The college was endowed in the 
year 1673, one year after the death of Padre Sanvito- 
res, and by a decree of the Queen Mother of Spain, 
Maria Ana of Austria, 3,000 pesos were to be paid 
annually from the Treasury of Mexico for the support 
of the college. It was not a college in the strict academ- 
ic sense, but would better be described as a trade 
school, where the elements were taught, boys were 
trained in music, the manner of serving Mass and 
how to practice the teaching of catechism. At the 
same time they were taught a useful trade. Ex- 
amples of the subjects taught were blacksmithing, 
silversmithing, carpentry, masonry, shoemaking. The 
boys generally continued in the college until they 
were old enough for marriage, and then the Padre 


(1) A coat of arms over the ruined entrance to ithe palace grounds 
gives the year 1736 as the date of construction. 


14. — American missionaries on Guam. Left to right, seated: Frs. Alvin, Cyril, 
Theophane; standing: Fr. Fulgence, Bro. Patrick, Frs. Julius, Paul, Kieran, 
Alexander, Mel, Timothy, Antonine, Raymond. 
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18. — Side view of new 
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helped them become resituated in life furnishing 
them with the personal effects which every graduate 
would need to make a start ('). 

In connection with the college the Jesuits operated 
three well-kept farms. One was a vegetable garden 
in what is now the George Washington High School 
area, near the village of Mongmong. ‘There was a 
cattle ranch located somewhere between Agana and 
Pago Village. It was called San Ignacio de Tacho- 
gna. In addition there was a ranch for horses the 
location of which is not known. 

No major wpheavels mark the 18th century. 
Perhaps the most exciting event would be the arrival 
of the Spanish galleon. The galleon came once a 
year from Acapulco usually reaching Guam before 
the monsoon winds started in July. The arrival of 
the ship caused a stir in the colony. The booming 
of cannons echoed among the hills at Umatac and 
messengers hurried to bring the news to Agana. 
Priests, soldiers and natives would journey to meet 
the ship. Trading, always a source of revenue 
for the Island, was pursued while the ship was re- 
furnished for the continuation of her voyage. 

Sometimes, of course, it was not a friendly Span- 
ish galleon which appeared, but a pirate ship which 


(?}) From a manuscript page found in the Capuchin archives, 
Manila, we learn that in 1801 a student from Rota, 22 years, married 
a gitl from Anigua, Guam. He took along from the college many 
bundles of cloth, a machete (heavy knife), dishes, 2 large pots, 1 
thrust hoe, 2 ollas (earthen vessels for drinking water), 2 shirts and 
a hat. Mentions that he did not receive a cape. Signed by Fr. 
Domingo. 
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had perhaps picked off the Spanish galleon of that 
year. Specifically we have record in 1710 of a 
notable pirate, Woodes Rogers, who had plundered 
the coast of South America shortly before coming 
to Guam, and arrived aboard a captured Spanish 
ship called the Encarnacion, but which had been 
renamed by Rogers ‘The Bachelor Frigate’. Woodes 
Rogers was badly in need of rehabilitation in Guam 
at the time, since many of his men were wounded 
from their encounters with the Spaniards, but he 
naturally did not allow the Governor, Don Antonio 
Pimentel, to know of his precarious condition. 
Rather he represented himself as a friend of the 
Spaniards, returning to the East Indies. In a note 
to the Governor he asked for an opportunity to 
repair ship and to refurnish his stores. At the same 
time he made it plain that if the Governor did not 
comply, he would give him the military treatment 
which he found well within his means to render. 
The Governor was naturally quite nervous over 
this and allowed the English pirate the freedom 
of the Island until he was ready to resume his 
voyage (1). 

An equally celebrated person arrived with Woodes 
Rogers, a man who would have created greater stir 
today than he did at that time, because this celebrity 
was Alexander Selkirk, the original Robinson Crusoe, 
who had been liberated from Juan Fernando Island 
by Rogers a short time before, and was returning to 
England. For good measure Rogers had aboard 


?) Museum Notes: Guam Recorder for March 1937. 
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also a man named Simon N. Atlee, who is the proto- 
type of the Ancient Mariner, the man who actually 
shot the Albatross and was immortalized by Samuel 
Coleridge in his famous poem. 

An expedition of a very different nature reached 
Guam in the year 1720. This was a group of Caroline 
Islanders, who landed in Talofofo Bay. They had 
come to trade with the Guamanians, and informed 
the people that they were resuming a tradition which 
had been interrupted by the arrival of the Spaniards 
in 1521. They knew the navigation directions from 
hints that had been preserved in their folklore music. 
After staying two months, they returned again to 
their home atolls. 

One of the Guam missionaries, Fr. Juan Antonio 
Cantova, S. J., visited the Carolines in the following 
year and again in 1731. During this return visit 
he was killed by the natives ('). 

In 1742 another voyager of great celebrity, George 
Anson of the Royal Navy, put in at Tinian. Anson 
has left us some helpful information about Guam as 
he gleaned it from Spanish soldiers whom he captured 
on the island of Tinian, where they had gone to slaugh- 
ter beef. He informs us that the total population 
of Guam was close to 4,000, of which 1,000 inhabited 
Agana. There were three forts on the Island in 
1742, at Umatac, at Apra and at Agana. Each fort 
carried five guns, and this proved formidable enough 


(1) Described by Father Juan Cantova in a letter dated at 
Agana, March 22, 1722. Reprinted in the Guam Recorder for Sep- 
tember 1928. 
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defense of the Island to deter George Anson from 
approaching Guam (?). 

But to return to the subject of the Jesuit mission- 
aries and to a disturbing occurrence which visited the 
Islands in the year 1769. For a ship that arrived 
that year brought the unbelievable news that the 
Jesuits were to be removed from the Mission. An 
edict of King Charles III, dated 27th of February, 
1767, was delivered to the Jesuits at Agana, stating 
that they were to be banned from all Colonial posses- 
sions. It is generally known that the Society of 
Jesus was suppressed in the year 1783, but the sup- 
pression came earlier in the Dominion of Spain. This 
was not for anything that the Jesuits had done. 
Their work had always redounded to the advance- 
ment of the Church and of the Crown. Butetie 
Jesuits were powerful, and they had their enemies 
at Court. And so the news that had come to the 
Philippines came also to Guam. The Jesuits must 
depart. The ship that brought the edict, called the 
Guadalupe, was a rather small barque, and the young 
Lieutenant skipper was convinced that it would be 
impossible to carry away with him all the belongings 
of the missionaries as he had been ordered to do. 
The missionaries were therefore compelled to burn 
some of their personal effects and to gather together 
what was most essential for their exile. 

The Superior of the Jesuits, Father Xavier Sten- 
gel, was absent on Rota Island at the time, conduct- 


(1) A Voyage around the World by George Anson Esq. Com- 


piled by RICHARD WALTER, M. A., Chaplain of His Majesty’s Ship, 
the Centurion. London, 1748, Guam reference, pp. 304-44. 
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ing services for the Feast of All Souls. He was sent 
for by canoe and having returned to the Island, 
promptly prepared for his departure. There were 
no protests from the Jesuits, since they took it to 
be the will of God for them that they should go. 
It was of course a stunning blow to the people. 
The blackrobe had won their affection and confidence. 
As a point of fact the Jesuits consistently took the 
part of the natives in their encounters with the govern- 
ment. It was understood that in all court procedures 
that took place in the City of Agana, where a native 
was on trial, a Jesuit priest would be on hand to act 
as advocate for the Chamorro (:). 

On board the same ship that brought the edict for 
the expulsion of the Jesuits there arrived a band of 
Augustinian Recollects in charge of Fray Andres de 
San Jose. The Augustinian Recollects were to replace 
the Jesuits, and this old and respected Order con- 
tinued to supply missionaries to Guam until the 
American seizure of the Island in 1898. But the 
companions and successors of Sanvitores left an 
imperishable record in the archipelago. It was they 
who first sowed the seed of God’s truth to the natives; 
and they had inscribed their names in the soil of 
the mission in their own blood. When the little 
ship Guadalupe left Guam, on a cloudy day in Novem- 
ber 1769, a distinct page was turned in the history 
of the Church in the Marianas. 


(1) Historical notesin Lt. William Edwin SAFFORD’S The Useful 
Plants of the Island of Guam. United States Herbarium. 1905. 
See also SEARLES’ History of Guam. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


STOPPING THE GAP 


The Augustinian Recollects were a powerful 
missionary Order of Spain and her dominions. 
However, they were so heavily committed in the 
Philippines that they were unable to employ an 
adequate missionary force on Guam at any time. 
They were satisfied with consolidating the pastoral 
work of the Jesuits. Hence the Guam mission 
remained very much as it was without taking a 
step forward or backward. ‘The Recollects did con- 
tribute an enormous service by filling the gap that 
was made by the expulsion of the Jesuits, and in the 
latter part of the 19th Century they undertook pio- 
neer work among the Carolinians of Saipan. 

We catch a glimpse of conditions in Guam just 
three years after the arrival of the Recollects from 
the French explorer and scientist, Crozet, who visit- 
ed Guam in 1772. He makes mention of the fact 
that the Recollects had discontinued the former 
college of San Juan de Letran which was situated 
some distance from the residence of the padres, and 
opened a smaller school building near the church. 
It is also reported that the Jesuit farms, now the 
property of the Crown, were not kept up, particularly 
the cattle ranch at Tachogna. The cattle were 
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aliowed to run wild which resulted in investigations 
and procedures some years later. Crozet gives us a 
picture of what the Island was like at the time: 
‘The island of Guam’, he comments in his log, 
“is the only island in the South Sea, sprinkled as it 
is with innumerable islands, which has a European- 
built town (Agana), a church, fortifications and a 
civilised population ’ (*). 

In 1802, still comparatively early in Recollect 
times, another traveler, William Haswell of Boston, 
Mass., passing through Guam from the Orient also 
gives us a picture of what the Island was like. He 
mentions the significant fact that there were four 
Augustinian friars in the mission. He considered 
the Church in Agana rudely built but found the 
interior decorations beautiful (?). 

In 1817, a far-reaching event occurred wherein 
the home Government of Guam was removed from 
Mexico and transferred to the Philippines. This 
change was brought about as a result of political 
revolution in the Americas. Guam had been a 
steppingstone between Mexico and the Philippines. 
Since Spain was losing her grip on Mexico, Guam 
held little importance any more to Old Spain. The 
Spanish galleon between the Philippines and Mexico 
was discontinued in 1811. As a matter of fact, the 
Spanish empire in the Pacific was slowly disintegrat- 


(1) Crozet’s Voyage 1771-1772. English translation by H. LING 
RotH. London, 1891, p. 80 ff. 

(?) Haswell’s Journal. Essex Institute Salem, Mass., p. 193-214. 
Guam Public Library. Extracts in Guam Recorder for September 
and October 1925. 


ing as one by one her American Colonies struck for 
itecedoniea): 

Three years previously, 1807, the Mariana Mission 
was placed under the diocese of Cebu, Philippines (*). 
The Augustinian Recollects were nominally in charge 
of the mission; but at that time there was but one 
representative of the Order in Guam, the Vicar 
Provincial. He was assisted by three Tagalog dio- 
cesan priests. According to information gleaned 
from the European traveler, Chamisso, who visited 
Guam in 1817, there were but two parishes operating 
in the Islands: Agana, and the Island of Rota. 
Strangely enough the missionary of Rota periodically 
visited the southern villages of Guam. How long 
this arrangement continued is not known but we can 
see that it was a skeleton crew that managed the 
mission at this critical turn of Spanish fortunes in 
thepPaciicns 

In 1831, a kind and helpful governor in the person 
of Ramon Villalobos was sent to Guam. His rule 
was prosperous because he encouraged the people to 
resort to agriculture, and for the first time made use 
of the swampland in the Atantano Valley for the 
purpose of growing rice. The yield for the three-year 
period 1832-35 was 100,000 pesos worth of rice. The 
parish priest of Agat, Don Cyriaco de Espiritu Santo, 


(7) CORTE, Pelipe*dedawOpe ci, pi 34. 

(7) Chancery Archives of Vicariate Apostolic of Guam, Agana. 

(?) KOTZEBUE, CHAMISSO and others, A Voyage of Discovery 
in the South Sea. English translation by H. EK. LLoyvp, London 
1821. Guam references reprinted in the Guam Recordey fo January 
1926. 
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is singled out as being instrumental in encouraging 
this project. 

Cyriaco de Espiritu Santo was a Filipino diocesan 
priest. Mention of his name brings up a problem. 
It is generally conceded by students of Guam history 
that Don Cyriaco was pretty much a man of the world. 
He, as well as some of the Recollect missionaries of 
later Spanish times, exhibited a priestly conduct that 
was not beyond reproach. ‘This fact would of course 
not be mentioned, if we were satisfied to write a mere 
eulogy about the past. But we may not glorify 
the missions or missionaries by falsehoods. ‘Those 
missionaries who were a pattern to the flock stand 
out better against a background of truth which also 
has its shadows. 

In a general sense, it might be mentioned that this 
was a decadent period for Spain. Also for the mis- 
sion work of Spain. With the Philippine Islands 
becoming isolated, it was more difficult to obtain 
missionaries. Inducements had to be offered to 
missionaries to go to these areas that were now 
becoming a backwater section of the Empire. It is 
a known fact that because of the shortage of mission- 
aries at this time accelerated courses were offered 
with the result that some of the men who came to 
the missions were inadequately formed both in ec- 
clesiastical studies and the religious life. They could 
become easy victims for the pitfalls of the lonely 
and more or less free life into which they were cast. 

However, anyone who speaks of this problem of 
clerical scandals must make distinctions. When 
we say that this or that missionary failed to live up to 
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a standard that could be expected of him, then we 
must remember that this admission does not apply 
to all. We have had some truly sterling men in the 
history of the Augustinian Recollects in Guam. 
There is for example, Pedro Leon del Carmen, who 
belongs to this same period, 1830, who was the 
pastor of the town of Pago. He had labored so long 
and so devotedly that he was affectionately known 
as ‘the old man’. Pedro Leon del Carmen is the 
priest who first interested the youth Jose Palomo in 
considering the priestly life. He was Father Palomo’s 
first teacher and we can say that Father Pedro must 
be credited with having sponsored a holy vocation 
in Father Palomo. 

Father Palomo’s higher studies were pursued 
on Guam under the direction of another Augustin- 
ian Recollect equally deserving, Father Aniceto 
Ybanez. Father Ybanez was the Vicar Provincial 
or the Superior of the Order from the year 1852 to 
1877, and then departed the Island for the Philip- 
pines. He was replaced by a worthy priest, named 
Isidoro Liberal. After an absence of ten years from 
the Island, Father Ybanez returned to Guam and 
remained among the people as spiritual leader until 
his death in the year 1892. 

Guam owes a unique debt to Father Ybanez—he 
began a diary at the time of his entry to the Islands 
and continued it up to the time of his death. 
Father Ybanez’ diary is probably the closest view 
we have of Guam for that period, because most of 
our information of Guam is otherwise gleaned from 
travelers who visited the Islands briefly and who 
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kept journals. Father Aniceto’s diary was continued 
by his successor, Father Francisco Resano, until the 
beginning of American times, 1898. 

Going back to our narrative we must treat a 
series of calamities which began in 1848, with a very 
violent typhoon that caused extensive damage, fol- 
lowed in the year 1849 by a disastrous earthquake 
which wrecked masonry buildings throughout the 
Island. The old Recollect Church of San Dionisio 
at Umatac, which at present forms a ruin opposite 
Magellan’s Monument was shaken down in 1849. 
The earthquake was followed by an epidemic of 
influenza which took a heavy death toll. This in- 
fluenza germ was carried in on a ship coming from 
the Philippines (+). 

Don Pablo Perez was governor at the time and 
he appealed to the Philippines for help to rehabilitate 
the people. Help did come magnificently and also 
from Spain. Various parish groups from the church- 
es in Manila put on programs to raise money to 
relieve the distress on Guam. The trusting governor 
next did an impractical thing in appealing to the 
Philippines for manpower to work in the fields. He 
received fifty convicts on the next ship. These men 
were indiscriminately scattered about the Island 
without any supervision, and before long they banded 
together and brewed a plot to assassinate the governor 
and assume control of the Island. However, their 
plot was discovered, and they were all rounded up 
and sent back to the Philippines in a hurry. Guam of 
course continued intermittently to be a penal colony. 


(*) CorTE, Felipe dela, Op. cit.; p. 40. 
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Felipe de ‘a Corte, a new and esteemed governor 
came to Guam in the year 1855. The first months 
of his rule were a troubled period indeed for Guam, 
because the year 1856 is remembered as the year of 
the smallpox epidemic. Both Father Ybanez, who 
had arrived in the mission four years earlier, and 
Jose Palomo, who was then twenty years old, worked 
heroically among the sick and the dying. ‘The disease 
spread everywhere and before the pest could be 
stamped out the population was reduced from 
around 8,000 to less than 4,000. ‘The old village 
of Pago where the epidemic started, was wiped out. 

It was shortly after the smallpox epidemic that 
Jose Palomo left Guam and journeyed to the Philip- 
pines to finish his studies for the priesthood. He had 
completed practically all of his higher studies in Guam 
under Father Pedro and Father Ybanez, but he spent 
one year in San Carlos Seminary in Cebu, attending 
the moral theology classes, and on the 11th of Decem- 
ber 1859, he was ordained a priest in the private 
chapel of the Bishop of Cebu, the Most Rev. Ro- 
mualdo Jimeno (+). 

Interesting population figures for the Marianas 
for the year 1850 can be gleaned from government 
reports of that year. The Geographic Dictionary of 
the Philippine Islands, published in Madrid ‘n 1851, 
states there were 8,659 people in the entire Archipel- 
ago, which includes Spaniards and Filipinos, and 
native Chamorros. The only breakdown is that 


(1) See photostat of Father Palomo’s ordination certificate in 
Guam Recorder for July 1938. 
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Rota had 582 people, Saipan 267, and Agana alone 
had a population of 5,620. We remember that this 
was before the smallpox epidemic. After that the 
population of Guam was reduced by practically one- 
half. It then built back up again close to 10,000 
before the end of the century when American forces 
captured the Island. 

In the year 1865, a very exciting and important 
event for the missionary history of the Islands oc- 
curred, because for the first time in history a Bishop 
visited the Marianas. This was the Most Rev. Ro- 
mualdo Jimeno, the aged Bishop of Cebu, just seven 
years before his death. He traveled by canoe around 
to the settlements of the Island and visited Saipan 
and Rota as well. After his return to the diocese, 
the Bishop addressed a pastoral letter to the missions 
dependent on Cebu, which were Mindanao, the Island 
of Isabella de Basilan and the Marianas. Nothing 
is found in the letter of exc _usive application to Guam, 
but it is truly a pastoral letter, full of basic regulations 
for the priests and the people, written in the ver- 
nacular. Its clearness of utterance, its endearing 
terms, and its solid piety, reveal the saintly char- 
acter of this learned Dominican Bishop (?). 

Shortly after the visit of Bishop Jimeno, the Recol- 
lects began to intensify their apostolate to the Caro- 
linians, who were being brought in great numbers to 
settle the Island of Saipan. Father Palomo was sent 
to Saipan where he remained off and on during the 
next twenty-five years of his priestly life. 


(1) Pastorales y Demas Disposiciones de Diocesis de Cebu 1829- 
1868, p. 299. Deposited with Chancery Archives, Agana. 
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The year 1868, which is significant because it 
marked the 200th anniversary of the arrival of 
Padre Sanvitores, the mission statistics reveal that 
there were 6,914 Christians in the Marianas. 1,974 
of these were the comb ned population of the Islands 
of Saipan and Tinian. Rota had a population of 
353. Agana alone had a population of 4,554 people (*). 
The growth in the population figures for these years 
is explained of course, by the arrival of the Carolin- 
ians and also the presence of a great number of 
political prisoners who were interned in Guam. 

This wholesale introduction of prisoners into the 
Island was considered bad policy by the governors, 
and a protest was registered against it. In a way, 
however, the introduction of new ideas from the 
better element of those people, many of whom were 
merely political dissenters, with a great love for the 
enlightenment of the age, helped to broaden the 
view of the people. It planted the democratic idea 
and would explain perhaps, the readiness with which 
the people of Guam took to the American form of 
government later. The Guamanians first became 
acquainted with the American way of life through 
the rough and ready whalers, who visited Guam 
frequently in the middle of the century. 

The list of mission personnel for the year 1875 
can be found in a Spanish source entitled ‘ Manual 
del Viajero’ by D. Ramon Gonzalez Fernandez. 
For Guam he lists Padre Aniceto Ybanez and Father 
Palomo at Agana, Father Isidoro Liberal at Agat, 
Father Mariano Martinez at Merizo and Father 


(1) Idem, p. 294. 


Ramon Orrit at Inarajan. Father Casiano Vasquez 
was pastor of Saipan and Father Valentin Casa- 
mayor, pastor of Rota. 

A significant event from our present point of 
view, when so many relics of the past have disap- 
peared, is the fact that in the year 1884, the governor 
of the Island, Don Francisco Olive, began the con- 
struction of the palace in Agana. ‘This building was 
destroyed during the American invasion of the Island 
in 1944. Of course, the palace had been remodeled 
by Governor Leary in 1899, but the general layout 
of the Plaza was fixed in the year 1884. 

From an English source, we catch a glimpse of 
Guam in the year 1888, a date quite close to the end 
of the Spanish period. The English source is the 
book entitled ‘The Philippine Islands’ published in 
the year 1890, by John Foreman. ‘This English 
traveler tell us: ‘ There are nine towns with parish 
priests. All of the churches are built of stone with 
thatched roofs; the Cathedral at Agana has an iron 
roof’. ‘There is a very interesting bit of information 
concerning the educational setup: ‘ For the elementary 
education of the natives there is the College of San 
Juan de Letran, and a school for girls in Agana. 
And in seven of the towns in 1888, there were seven 
schools for boys, and five for girls, and nine schools 
for both sexes, under the direction of twenty masters 
and six mistresses’. In other words, there were 
twenty-one schools in the seven towns, not including 
San Juan de Letran or the Academy for girls in Agana. 
We note a predominance of men teachers, twenty 
to six. Where the writer tells us that there were nine 


towns with parish priests, we would have to wonder, 
whether or not, this might refer to places where Mass 
was said regularly. Because according to the Cebu 
records of 1885, the following parishes are listed for 
Guam: Agana, Agat, Merizo-Umatac (1) and Inarajan. 
This is exactly the same as the Jesuits’ setup with 
the exception of Pago Village, which was not inhabit- 
ed after 1856. Rota was a parish in 1885 and Saipan 
and Tinian formed one parish (*). 

Another glimpse of life in the Islands is contained 
in a final remark from the work of John Foreman, 
namely that a mail steamer leaves Manila for Agana 
every two or three months. This is enlightening 
and shows that Guam was not so isolated as is com- 
monly supposed after the discontinuance of the 
Spanish galleon. 

The list of parish priests for the Island of Guam, 
at the time of the American capture of the Island in 
1898, was as follows: at Agana, Father Francisco 
Resano; at Agat, Father Idelfonso Cabanillas; at 
Merizo-Umatac, Father Ramon Orit; also at Agana 
was Father Pedro Lasa,'a diocesan priest. Father 
Jose Lamban, Inarajam pastor, had departed for 
Spain in 1897. ‘Those are the only priests listed for 
the mission of Guam. We have no record of a priest 
stationed on Rota, but it could be assumed that 
there was one. Father Jose Cuevas was the Recollect 
pastor of Saipan at that time. 

This sampling of statistics would lead to the con- 
clusion that the Mariana Mission had reached a 
stage of stagnation. It was merely holding onto a 


(1) Idem. 
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thread of life. In fact, the time had come for new 
blood and a fresh breeze to lift the drooping sails of 
Spanish culture in the Orient. It is certainly not 
intended as a criticism of the Augustinian missionaries 
or of the Spanish authorities, to say that Guam was 
not a flourishing station. Because, as we well know, 
the Spanish Empire in the Pacific was by this time 
rapidly falling apart. It was only a matter of time 
when the Philippine Islands, just as Mexico, and just 
as the Republics of South America had done, would 
make a successful strike for independence. ‘That this 
change was brought about in a more orderly man- 
ner was due to a step taken by the United States in 
moving in on the Philippines. 

But these considerations do not excuse us from 
the duty of saying kind words for Spain. Spain 
did not invade these islands to exploit them. No 
one has ever found gold in these hills. Spain sent 
her missionaries to Christianize the people and in 
so doing taught them the ways of western life. Be- 
cause of the work done by Padre Sanvitores, this 
outpost of the United States today can be considered 
a holding point against the menace of atheistic Com- 
munism. This would not be so if the Cross had 
not been planted firm and upright in the soil of Guam 
neatly 300 years ago. ‘To plant civilization and to 
plant the Cross is an achievement that must be 
applauded by any true lover of the human race. 
And so despite the fact that the closing years of the 
Spanish regime indicated the need for change, we 
should continue to pay tribute to the high spirit of 
romance that led Spain to these shores. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE FIRST CAPUCHINS 


The battle of Manila Bay which broke the power 
of Spain in the Pacific was followed by the capture 
of Guam by an American cruiser on June 21, 1898. 
The Treaty of Paris in 1899 ceded Guam to the 
United States. The other Islands of the Mariana 
group together with the Carolines to the South were 
soon thereafter purchased from Spain by Germany (?). 

At the time of the American annexation there were 
approximately ten thousand Chamorros on the Island, 
with the bulk of the population in Agana. ‘There was 
one native priest, the venerable and elderly Padre 
Jose Torres Palomo who worked side by side with 
the Augustinian Recollects to whom the Mission 
was entrusted. Padre Francisco Resano, Superior 
of the Recollects was pastor of Agana. ‘There were 
only two other Recollects on Guam at the time. 
They were Padre Idelfonso Cabanillas at Agat and 
Padre Crisogono Ortin at Merizo. A Filipino dioce- 
san priest, Padre Pedro Lasa also assisted at Agana. 

One of the first acts of the American Governor, 
Captain Richard P. Leary, who arrived in August 
1899, was to order the removal of the Recollects. He 


(}) Cox, lL. M., The Island of Guam. Government} Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1917, p. 41. 
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evidently regarded them as a hindering influence in 
the Americanization of the Island. The order was 
promptly carried out in September of the same year. 
Two of the Friars returned to Spain and Father 
Resano went to the island of Saipan where he re- 
mained until 1907. 

With the entire care of the Island on his hands, 
Father Palomo obviously found himself faced with 
an impossible task. He was then almost sixth-five 
years of age and unable to supply all the spiritual 
necessities of his people. He made periodic trips 
about the Island on foot or by ox-cart, baptizing, 
performing marriages and attending the sick. ‘Those 
who were able came to Agana to assist at Sunday 
Mass and receive the sacraments. But the southern 
villages were twenty miles from Agana and there 
were no real roads nor bridges in those early American 
times. To add to Father Palomo’s worries, religious 
instruction was forbidden in the schools, civil marriage 
was recognized and non-Catholic missionary societies 
in the mainland began to give attention to Guam. 

Already in 1899 Mr. Jose Custino, a Guamanian 
who had been living in Hawati, returned to Guam as 
a missionary. He began to preach a new doctrine 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. During 1901 
Rev. Mr. Francis M. Price, believed to have been a 
member of the Congregationalist church, opened a 
boarding school at Adelup Point (west of Agana). 
By 1902 Rev. Mr. Price had acquired property for a 
church in Agana (?). 


(1) Guam Recorder for June 1936. 
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Father Palomo wrote to Cardinal Gibbons in Bal- 
timore asking for American priests who could speak 
Spanish. In similar vein he wrote to Rome, to 
Manila, to the Caroline Islands. No priests were 
available. But Cardinal Gibbons, Father Paul James 
Francis, S. A., and the secretary of Bishop (later 
Cardinal) Dougherty, all sent financial help. Cardinal 
Gibbons also interested the Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart to open a m’ssion in Guam. ‘Three 
S‘sters actually came to Guam but the venture soon 
failed for lack of numbers and funds. 

Fortunately for the Church of Guam at this crit- 
ical stage the Spanish Capuchin missionaries in the 
Carolines were preparing to transfer their missions to 
German members of the Order, since Germany, as 
we have seen, had purchased these Islands from 
Spain. The change was worked out slowly between 
the years 1904 and 1909. But the ecclesiastical 
superior of the western Carolines, Father Daniel 
d’Arbacegui, O.F.M.Cap., came to the relief of Padre 
Palomo by sending him missionaries in 1901 (?). 

On August 11, 1901, Padre Luis de Leon, Padre 
Vicente de Larrasoana and Brother Samuel, Capuchin 
missionaries, arrived at Apra Harbor aboard a small 
commercial vessel from Yap (7). Padre Palomo con- 


(1) Anuario Misional. P. P. Capuchinos, Pamplona 1934, p. 27. 

(7) According to Mr. Juan Duenas, a resident of Guam who 
traveled with the missionaries, there was delay in getting the 
Capuchins cleared at port. Governor Seaton Schroeder had depart- 
ed the Island that same day and the acting Governor, Commander 
William Swift had no notice of their arrival. Eventually by eight 
o'clock in the evening the first Capuchin missionaries set foot on Guam. 
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ducted the Friars to Agat where on the following 
day, the feast of St. Clare, a Solemn High Mass was 
sung. 

The personnel problem of the Guam Mission was 
by no means solved by the arrival of these two priests. 
The situation was only slightly alleviated. Father 
Palomo continued to care for populous Agana. 
Fathers Vicente and Luis labored in the southern 
villages. Based at Agat they traveled by turns to 
Umatac, Merizo and Inarajan, sometimes spending 
a week at one place, setting up Catechism classes 
which became known as the Escuelan Pale or the 
Padre’s School. Mass was said in Agat each Sunday. 
A first Mass at Sumay was held at 4.00 in the morn- 
ing. Thus the distribution of apostolic work con- 
tinued until 1907 when Padre Silvestre de Santibanez 
arrived from the Carolines and was assigned to 
Inarajan. 

Meanwhile in September 1902 a severe earthquake 
destroyed or damaged all the masonry churches 
throughout the island. The priests, undismayed, 
rallied the people to the task of rehabilitation. Tem- 
porary churches had to be built at Umatac, Merizo 
and Inarajan. Repairs were required at Agat and 
Agana. It was at this time, too, that the old Recol- 
lect Church of San Dionisio at Umatac was reduced 
to the ruin which still adorns the hillside opposite 
Magellan Monument. 

In 1907 an event occurred which, though it was 
designed to improve the unsettled religious conditions 
in the Islands, resulted in even deeper confusion. 
Guam was taken from the diocese of Cebu, Philippines, 
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and placed under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pre- 
fecture Apostolic of the Marianas. Already in 1902 
Pope Leo XIII, considering the vast distance of 
fifteen hundred miles which separated Guam from 
the Philippines, had made provision for the erection 
of the Prefecture, but only on June 18, 1907 was the 
new Prefecture set up and committed to the Rhine- 
Westphalian Province of the Capuchins ('). Rev. 
Fr. Paul of Kirchhausen was appointed the first 
Apostolic Prefect with residence in the German-held 
Island of Saipan. The arrangement was destined to 
prove impractical owing principally to the two-fold 
political jurisdiction in force at that time in the 
Marianas. 

When it became known in advance that the Marian- 
as were to become entrusted to the German Capu- 
chins, Father Callistus of Geispolsheim, a Caroline 
missionary was sent by his superiors to Saipan on 
May 25, 1907 (7). By the beginning of December 
the last of the Recollects prepared to leave the islands. 
Father Cornelio Garcia signed over the inventory of 
the churches of Saipan to Father Callistus on Decem- 
ber 3; Father Mariano had left Rota a few months 
before (?). 

In February 1908 the Prefect Apostolic arrived 
in Saipan. With him was Father Corbinian who was 
sent to Rota. Father Paul of Kirchhausen made 


(1) See Anuario Misional for 1935, p. 112 ff. j 

(2) Letter of Very Rev. Fr. Callistus to the author. Chancery 
Archives, Agana. 

(?) Inventory of churches in Saipan. I[béd, 
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his first visit to Guam in April (:). The only change 
he made in existing conditions was to appoint Father 
Luis as pastor of Agana. This he considered neces- 
sary in deference to Father Palomo’s advanced 
years He was seventy-two. In handing over the 
parish books Father Palomo drew attention to the 
fact that the entire parish fund amounted to 200 dol- 
lars. Father Palomo took up residence in a house 
of his own near the church. 

With the arrival in Saipan of two more mission- 
aries, Father Gallus and Father Basilius, the Prefect 
again visited Guam in 1909 with the intention of 
making new appointments in the mission. He re- 
ceived a cool reception and opposition even from a 
faction of Spanish sympathizers. Without imposing 
his will the Prefect went to Manila and to the Apostolic 
Delegate. Nothing was done. 

During 1907 the last Spanish missionary arrived 
from the Carolines. He was Father Cristobal de 
Canals who became pastor of Merizo. Here he 
labored continuously with much fruit until his depar- 
ture from Guam in 1923. 

In the year 1909 Guam briefly took on a lighter 
mood and entered wholeheartedly into the celebration 
of Father Palomo’s golden jubilee in the priesthood. 
The Holy Father, Saint Pius X, took note of the oc- 
casion by naming Father Palomo a papal chamber- 
lain with the title of Very Rev. Monsignor. This 
honor was conferred in recognition of the superhuman 


(1) A manuscript concerning devotion to the Sacred Heart 
signed by Father Paul of Kirchhausen, O.F.M.Cap., at Agana, 
April 3, 1908. Ibid. 
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effort he had made to preserve the Faith in the Island 
at the beginning of the century ('). 

On December 10 of that year an earthquake rocked 
Guam. The historic old church of Dulce Nombre de 
Maria in Agana was damaged beyond repair. Father 
Luis undertook the ambitious project of erecting a 
large new edifice on the ruins of the old. The church 
which was destined to be Guam’s first cathedral 
was ten years agrowing. Padre Luis engaged an 
architect named Pedro Duarte and called upon the 
people of Agana for volunteer labor. They responded 
with a will. Out-of-town ranchers were waylaid in 
the streets and prevailed upon to offer an hour's 
work with their carts and carabaos. Padre Lis 
traveled the rounds of the city begging alms from 
stores and Government offices. He usually returned 
with his alms-sack filled with greenbacks. Assistance 
also came from the Naval Government which viewed 
the project as a public service. But, more of that 
later. 

In the meantime a game of retaliation had been 
going on between the German governor of Saipan, 
one Georg Fritz and the American governor of Guam. 
Fritz ruled that Guamanians could not retain prop- 
erty in Saipan unless they lived there and adminis- 
tered it. Among those who owned property in 
Saipan was Monsignor Palomo; and, for obvious 
reasons, he could not comply with the arbitrary con- 
dition of the Governor ‘The American Governor in 
turn forbade German citizens to enter Guam. 


(‘) Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1909, p. 235. 
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This was the situation when the Prefect Apostolic 
arrived at Apra Harbor for the third time with Father 
Callistus in 1910. He and his companion were for- 
bidden to land, and it was only through the good 
offices of Padre Palomo that they were finally allowed 
to remain on Cabras Island from June 9 to 20, 
Hoa Oat)? 

Thus it happened that although the island of 
Guam together with the other islands of the Marianas 
were under the spiritual authority of the Prefect 
Apostolic and officially entrusted to the German 
Capuchins, the latter never exercised the apostolate 
in Guam. Father Callistus was appointed pastor of 
Agat by the Prefect in 1910, but he was hindered from 
landing on the island. Accordingly, to remedy this 
difficult situation which the two rules had caused 
or might cause, the Holy See erected on March 1, 
1911 the separate Vicariate Apostolic of Guam and 
entrusted its care to the Spanish Capuchin Province 
of Catalonia (?). In the same year the German 
Capuchin Fr. Salvator Walleser was appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of the Mariana and Caroline Islands. 

The Most Rev. Francis X. Vila y Mateu, O.F.M. 
Cap., was the first Vicar Apostolic of Guam. He 
had been a missionary in Ecuador and afterward 
Provincial of Aragon and Catalonia consecutively. 
At the time of his appointment as titular Bishop of 
Adraa and Vicar Apostolic of Guam, he was already 
sixty years old. Before leaving Spain to take up 


(1) See Imprimatur on Debocionario (a Chamorro prayerbook) 
dated at Cabras Island June 19, 1910. 
(2) Analecta O.F.M.Cap. Vol. 27, pp. 99-101. 
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his new duties he received episcopal consecration in 
Barcelona on the first Sunday of October, 1911. 
He embarked for Guam on January 3, 1912 (‘). We 
know of only four Catalonian Capuchin Friars who 
accompanied him. They were, Father Ezequiel de 
Mataré, Father Tomas de Barcelona, the Bishop’s 
secretary, Father Luis who acted as organist at the 
Cathedral and Father Gualtero who became pastor 
of Talofofo. 

Despite the arrival of the Catalonian Friars the 
Capuchin pioneers were allowed to remain. However, 
Father Luis de Leon, who had been pastor of Agana 
and tacitly recognized as the Superior of the Mis- 
sion, was obliged to step down in favor of Father 
Ezequiel who became the administrator of the cathe- 
dral. Father Luis became his assistant. Bishop 
Vila left the other Fathers in possession of their 
mission posts. Father Vicente remained at Agat, 
Father Cristobal at Merizo and Father Silvestre at 
Inarajan. 

Father Ezequiel was a remarkable man in many 
ways. He was a musician and an organizer. He 
started the Sodality of Mary and reorganized the 
cathedral choir. He also got together a band which 
added enormously to the social life of the capital. 

Father Luis continued building his church. Here 
is the place to pay tribute to Governor Salisbury for 
the support he gave to the building of the new cathe- 
dral. Father Luis needed heavy equipment. The 
Governor gave him the use of a cement mixer and a 


(1) Estudis Franciscans. Vol. 35, p. 282-3. 
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stone crusher. Father Luis needed cement. The 
Governor had 1000 sacks carried freight free from 
Manila. 

Salisbury was later criticized in the States for his 
generosity. The Governor replied to his critics, 
‘The cathedral is not for the Bishop alone but for 
all the people of Guam. Here the poor and the rich 
will seek shelter in time of typhoons which are fre- 
quent on the island. He (Father Luis) has performed 
a public service from which all will benefit’ (‘). 

In the beginning of the year 1913 Guam was 
shocked and saddened by the death of Bishop Vila. 
When he was beginning to realize the grand projects 
which he had conceived for the mission, he succumbed 
to a heart attack and died a holy death on January 
1, 1913. He was buried amid solemn ceremony in 
Agana cemetery, lamented by the people and the 
government officials. 

The successor of Bishop Villa was the Most Rev. 
Agustin Bernaus y Serra, O.F.M.Cap. He was 
appointed Titular Bishop of Miletopolis and Vicar 
Apostolic of Guam, on May 3, 1913. He had worked 
in the missions of Ecuador, Colombia and Nicaragua. 
In 1913 he was sent as Visitor to Mexico. It was 
there that he was surprised by the news of his ap- 
pointment. He returned to Spain and on September 
8, 1913 was consecrated at the Shrine of Our Lady 
of Montserrat, the patroness of Catalonia (°). 

The new Bishop sent a cab’e from the Philippines 

?) P. Roman DE VERA, O.F.M.Cap., Historical Notes. Capuchin 


Library, Agana. 
(7) Sevaphisches Weltapostolat, 1931, p. 7-9. 
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ordering Father Luis de Leon to return to Spain. 
Apparently the dominating personality of Father 
Luis had been a thorn in the side of the equally dom- 
inating Father Ezequiel. Be this as it may, Father 
Luis promptly obeyed and was conducted to Sumay 
by his inseparable friend, Father Vicente. The scene 
is pathetic. Father Vicente having excused himself 
to conduct a funeral, Father Luis was left alone at 
the dock seated upon a case of petroleum cans! 

The kaleidoscopic changes that marked the prog- 
ress of the Guam mission were not at an end. In 
1914 the Mission was given over to a new Province, 
this time to the Capuchins of Navarre. Bishop 
Bernaus and the Catalonian missionaries were trans- 
ferred to the newly-erected Vicariate of Bluefields in 
Nicaragua. The new Vicar Apostolic of Guam, the 
Most Rev. Joaquin M. Olaiz, Titular Bishop of Doci- 
mio, received his appointment from Benedict XV on 
September 16, 1914 and was consecrated on Novem- 
ber 30 of the same year. Bishop Olaiz had been a 
missionary in South America, having served for eight 
years in Chile, where he was engaged in preaching. 
At the time of his appointment he was Guardian 
of the Friary at Pamplona, Spain and a provincial 
councillor of the Order (?). 

Although war had broken out in Europe, Bishop 
Olaiz immediately set out with a band of Navarre 
Capuchins through the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Suez Canal for the Orient. At last a permanent 
mission setup for Guam was in sight. 


(?) Analecta O.F.M.Cap. Vol. 61, pp. 48-49. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Se aePeASN 


Guam, since the turn of the present century, has 
to a great extent stood apart from the other islands 
of the Mariana group. With the exception of the 
two and a half years during World War II, when 
Guam was captive to the Japanese war machine, the 
island has been American. On the other hand, the 
Northern Marianas have been under Germany and 
Japan, and currently they are governed, as part of 
the Trust Territory of the United Nations, by the 
Interior Department of the United States of America. 

Since 1911, as we have noted, separate spiritual 
‘urisdictions were established when the Holy See 
erected the Vicariate Apostolic of Guam, and the 
northern Islands were added to the Vicariate Apostolic 
of the Mariana, Caroline and Marshall Islands. 

The Saipan Mission was headed by Father Gal- 
lus, O.F.M.Cap. San Isidro, at Garapan, was the 
principal station, with a large congregation of Cha- 
morros and Carolinians, and a beautiful church. This 
church had originally been built by the Augustinian 
Recollects and was completed by the devoted hands 
of the Capuchin Lay Brothers. Fragment remains 
of the wood-carved altar and confessionals give 
indication of a truly artistic interior. The colonnaded 
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facade of this church served as a model for the im- 
posing postwar church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
at Chalan Kanoa. 

Tanapag was a secondary station. It had been 
recently populated by Carolinians who were moved 
from Tinian by the German authorities. 

Rota was the only other inhabited island. Father 
Corbinian, O.F.M.Cap., was pastor. He has written 
entertainingly of his mission work in a book called 
‘Island Behind the Moon’. His pet project, it seems, 
was a church farm in the uplands of the interior which 
supported his work. A pretty, little Lourdes chapel 
still marks the location. Another memento to Father 
Corbinian is the catechism school building which at 
present (1955) affords dubious shelter to Fr. Corne- 
lius Murphy, O.F.M.Cap. on his war-shattered Island. 

The excellent mission endeavor of the German 
Capuchins in the Northern Marianas and Carolines 
received its death blow in 1914. At the outbreak 
of the European war, Japan entered the conflict on 
the side of the Allies. In October of that year a 
fleet of Japanese destroyers took over the island of 
Saipan without incident. They by-passed Rota and 
proceeded to the Carolines, which fell into their 
hands without a stroke of German resistance. 

Bishop Walleser was in the United States when 
the war broke out, and remained there throughout 
the conflict, unable to return again to his Vicariate (7). 
By the end of 1915 all the missionaries had been 


(1) In 1922 Bishop Walleser became the first Vicar Apostolic 


of Eastern Kansu in China, where he remained until his death, 
Jan. 1, 1946. 
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removed from Truk and the Palaus.* In 1916 Fa- 
ther Gallus was forced to leave Saipan. In March, 
1916, Father Corbinian was removed from Rota but 
was allowed to remain in Garapan, Saipan. At the 
end of the war he was brought to Yokohama and 
repatriated to Germany ('). Huis departure left the 
mission without a priest, until the Holy See made 
other provision. 

A passing tribute, however humble, must be paid 
to Father Callistus, the first German Capuchin in 
the Marianas. Father Callistus was a champion of 
Church rights. His watchful eye put the civil author- 
ities on the defensive. But without fear Father 
Callistus stood squarely for the people and the mis- 
sion to the end. 

Father Callistus’ title to the undying gratitude 
of present-day missionaries in the Marianas rests on 
the work he did for the Chamorro language. In 
less than four years Father Callistus published a 
dictionary and grammar, a prayer and song book, a 
translation into Chamorro of Deharbe’s Catechism 
and a Bible History. Father Roman de Vera, the 
Spanish Friar who did so much later to preserve the 
Chamorro tongue in Guam, acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Father Callistus, whom he considers a 
genius for languages (°). 


(1) Father Corbinian is now 84 years old, and is delighted to 
know that many of his old friends in the islands still remember him. 

(2) Father Callistus later was assistant secretary general of the 
Capuchin missions for over ten years, and in 1932 was appointed 
Prefect Apostolic in Madagascar. At present, despite his 81 years, 
he is still very active as consultor of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith in Rome. 
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Returning to our subject: the departure of the 
German Capuchins. The serious plight into which 
the Church on Saipan fell, continued for three years. 
During this interval, baptisms, burials, marriages 
and public devotions were conducted by Mr. Gregorio 
Sablan, a devoted catechist. Then in 1921 Spanish 
Jesuits took over the mission. But, for the present, 
that is another story, and we must return to Guam 
and to the Spanish Capuchins of Navarre. 
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26. — Saipan: Missionary Sisters of Mercy of Berriz, Spain 


27. — Saipan: Mercedarian Sisters in 28. — Saipan: Candidates of the 


their chapel Mercedarian Sisters 


29. — Tai, Guam: Motherhouse of the Sisters of Mercy 


30. — Tai, Guam: Patio of Convent 31. —- Tai, Guam: Guamanian Sisters 
of Mercy of Mercy, 1951 


CHAPTER TEN 


MEN OF NAVARRE 


Bishop Olaiz arrived in Guam on April 30, 1915. 
With him were his secretary Father Hugolino de 
Gainza, Father Roman de Vera (whose diary forms 
the chief source of information for these subsequent 
years) and Brother Martin de Auza. ‘They were met 
in Agana by Monsignor Palomo, Fathers Cristobal 
de Canals, Luis de Leon, Vicente de Larrasoana 
and Brother Crispin de Inbuluzqueta. The reader 
will note that Father Luis is back once more in the 
Mission. One of the first acts of Bishop Olaiz was 
to reinstate him as pastor of Agana. 

Father Silvestre de Santibanez, who had been 
stationed at Inarajan where he is still remembered 
as gentle saint, died of dysentery of February 2, 
1915. 

At the departure of the Catalonian Capuchins, 
Father Cristobal was given canonical charge of the 
Mission. During the installation of Bishop Olaiz, in 
the Cathedral, it was he who read the apostolic let- 
ters of appointment. Thereupon Bishop Olaiz be- 
came also Superior Regular. 

The public reception of Bishop Olaiz was some- 
what less pompous than Father Lu‘s and the people 
of Guam had originally planned it. They had want- 
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ed to erect an arch at the outskirts of Agana, have 
the Bishop vest there at a portable altar and proceed 
in solemn procession from Anigua to the Cathedral. 
Governor William J. Maxwell forbade the carrying 
out of this arrangement. He did however send his 
own carriage to meet the Bishop and his party at 
Piti (where they were greeted by the chief citizens 
of the island) and likewise permitted that the Navy 
Band sound off a salute to the Bishop upon his arrival 
at the Cathedral grounds. Shades of protocol for 
Church and State! 

Following the installation ceremonies, the Fathers 
had to excuse themselves and depart for their mis- 
sion stations. This was necessary since the following 
day was to be the First of May and the missionaries 
(as Father Roman so charmingly puts it) ‘did not 
wish to leave the Blessed Virgin without her 
flowets ’. 

It was suggested to the Bishop that it would be 
well to have a priest stationed at Inarajan. The 
parish had been vacant since the death of Father Sil- 
vestre. The Protestants were actively spreading their 
evangel there. An American lady who spoke Cha- 
morro was wielding a strong influence and a number 
of people had joined her church. 

Father Hugolino, the Bishop’s secretary, volun- 
teered for the post and the Bishop consented to 
appoint him. Immediately the trio of missionaries 
for the South set forth in Father Cristobal’s boat. 
Father Vicente was put ashore at Agat and Father 
Cristobal went on to his mission at Merizo. From 
there Father Hugolino, having been joined by Broth- 
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er Toribio, walked the remaining distance of eight 
miles to Inarajan. 

Father Roman’s description of a Fiesta celebration 
of Saint Joseph in Inarajan calls for quotation. 
“In the first years of our stay on Guam, there were 
no cars; the people required several days for their 
pilgrimage from all parts of the Island to Inarajan, 
some availing themselves of Father Cristobal’s motor- 
boat. They arrived on the Saturday of Patrocinio, 
emptying out the other villages to assist at the Fiesta. 
Most of them slept outdoors under the beautiful full 
moon. At 5.00 o’clock sharp that same afternoon 
(Saturday), the procession began and passed through 
the village, returning to the front of the church where 
the preacher of the occasion mounted upon a table 
addressed the audience. At the end of the sermon 
all kne't upon the grass and folding their hands sang 
the Umageftuna, a chant which was taught by 
the early Jesuits and which is used at the end 
of all their devotions in the church and in the 
homes ’. 

Shortly after the arrival of Bishop Olaiz, Father 
Cristobal, the pastor of Merizo, requested leave to 
visit the States. Because of his amiable character 
Father Cristobal had made many friends among the 
American Navy personnel who served on Guam. 
They were constantly inviting him to the mainland; 
and many had promised to finance the trip. The 
Bishop realized that this veteran missionary deserved 
a rest but he had no one to replace him. 

The matter was discussed with his counsellors 
and the result was that Bishop Olaiz himself resolved 
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to take charge of the parish; and before long Father 
Cristobal set sail for America. 

A beautiful page of mission history shines forth 
from the notes of Father Roman de Vera touching 
on this episode. The Bishop spent almost a year 
in the parish of the Good Thief, and worked out of 
there to Umatac, the traditional scene of Magellan’s 
landing. 

He used the opportunity to perfect himself in the 
Chamorro language, writing out his weekly sermons 
with the assistance of Mr. Ignacio Cruz, a merchant 
of Merizo. He taught catechism to the children in 
the open air, seated on a bench underneath the 
coconut trees. Often as he sat down to begin class 
he would look apprehensively above and wince at 
the dangling coconuts. 

The second Mass on Sundays was said at Umatac, 
a distance of about three miles. The Bishop piloted 
himself in Father Cristobal’s boat. Whenever this 
means failed, either because of engine trouble or the 
roughness of the sea, the Bishop had to go on foot. 
His low shoes invariably filled with lava flint and he 
had to remove them. We catch the picture of a 
true St. Francis Xavier going barefoot along the 
beach trail, surrounded by friendly Chamorro boys, 
proud to have their Bishop in the midst of them. 

When Father Cristobal returned, the Bishop 
resumed his dignified way of life in Agana. But not 
for long. ‘The silence of his palace made him restive 
and he thought of some means by which he might 
extend his usefulness. It should be understood that 
the Bishop was comparatively young at the time, 
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being forty-three years old and accustomed to an 
active life. 

He finally decided to erect Sumay into a parish 
and take charge of it himself. Sumay being the 
harbor town it was rapidly growing wordly in its 
outlook. The people, though good of heart, needed 
the stabilizing influence of a resident priest. Bishop 
Olaiz remained their actual pastor for four years. 

During the Holy Week of 1917 a dramatic event 
occurred which has a side-light bearing on mission 
history. The German Destroyer Cormoran was scut- 
tled and sunk by her crew in Apra Harbor on Holy 
Saturday morning. The vessel had put into Guam 
as a neutral port in 1915 to escape from the Japanese 
fleet. It was promptly interned by the U.S. Navy 
for the duration of the war. 

When the United States declared war on Germany 
on April 6, 1917, the Naval Governor of Guam or- 
dered the Germans to surrender. The Captain of 
the Cormoran agreed to surrender the men. He 
refused to surrender his ship. Ijieutenant Owen 
Bartlett, the Governor’s aide, had cast off from the 
ship after a parley to return to Agana, when a ter- 
tific explosion occurred within the Cormoran and in 
a matter of minutes it sank to the bottom. 

The crew of some two hundred men escaped in 
safety by launch to the shore. However, sx men 
who had no time to abandon ship perished in the 
explosion. Their bodies were recovered and laid 
to rest in the Naval Cemetery at Agana. The other 
prisoners were held under guard in a stockade at Asan 
and later sent to concentration camps in the States. 
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The crew of the Cormoran was predominantly 
Catholic and spiritually cared for by the Capuchins. 
Their conduct record was praiseworthy. On Christ- 
mas night 1915 they sang a four-voice Mass in the 
Cathedral which so impressed the American Governor 
that he granted them Commissary privileges in the 
Ship Store for the following day. 

In November 1918 the influenza epidemic which 
was raging in many parts of the postwar world reached 
Guam. A Navy transport from Manila carried 
into port the deadly virus. The members of the 
band who had gone to the dock to play were the first 
to fall sick and from them the disease spread rapidly 
among their relatives. 

Quarantine and segregation were attempted but 
the disease continued to strike. Often as many as 
fifty persons died in a day. After two months the 
final deathlist showed the names of 950 persons. 
The toll was heaviest among the older people and for 
this reason the epidemic brought to an abrupt halt 
the use of the Spanish language on Guam. Approx- 
imately 80% of those who used or understood Spanish 
had succumbed to the plague. English had gained 
little ascendancy with the adult population and hence 
the use of Chamorro as a medium of carrying on 
the work of the church became from that date in- 
sistently necessary. 

Returning to the influenza epidemic, it is marvel- 
ous to relate that no one died without the sacraments. 
This is remarkable considering how short-handed for 
priests the Mission was. Father Palomo was too 
old to attend the sick. The Bishop, Father Cristobal 
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and Father Vicente were confined to bed for a time 
with the disease. The principal burden fell upon 
Fr. Roman. He was on call in Agana and he visited 
Agat, Sumay and Piti in search of the seriously ill. 
At the ringing of his little bell, the people opened their 
shutters and called him to the bedside of the sick. 
At Agana he was sometimes called repeatedly in the 
same night to administer to the dying. The dead 
were placed in the church during his absence and it 
often happened that a dozen hastily constructed cof- 
fins were lined up before the Communion rail when he 
read the ritual for burial. 

For his excellent and self-sacrificing labors during 
the influenza epidemic Father Roman de Vera re- 
ceived later a special medal and commendation from 
Woodrow Wilson, president of the United States. 
Father Roman had worked to the point of exhaustion 
visiting the sick, annointing the dying and burying 
the dead. 

In Agana, Pigo cemetery proved inadequate and 
an annex was hastily opened in a lot on the sea side 
of the Agana-Piti road which became the temporary 
resting place of many of the victims of the epidemic. 
Their bodies were later reinterred in the cemetery 
proper. In the cemetery the work of digging graves 
was directed by Brother Martin. Sometimes he 
assisted with the digging. While he miraculously 
escaped the influenza, the poor Brother succumbed 
to exposure and exhaustion. 

The Governor had wisely forbidden Mass to be 
celebrated in the Cathedral during the epidemic, 
and accordingly an outdoor Mass was conducted under 
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shelter of the provisional bell tower. Official per- 
mission was given to reopen the church to the public 
for the feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, 
February 2. It was a triumphant Candlemas which 
they celebrated, but which was sobered by the sight 
of so many empty benches and by the presence of 
an unnatural number of widows, widowers, bereaved 
parents and orphans. 

The people quickly recaptured their customary 
gaiety and soon the work of the Lord was going 
forward as before. But the harvest was great and 
Bishop Olaiz kept his eyes on the sea, watching for 
the arrival of new missionaries who had become over- 
due because of the war. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


PROGRESS REPORT 


= The new missionaries arrived on March 1, 1919. 
They were all recently ordained priests receiving 
their first permanent assignment. They were all 
destined to become distinguished missionaries. Father 
Leon de Alzo would one day become Bishop Olano, 
Father Bernabe de Caseda was to become Superior 
Regular. Father Anselmo de Zuniga would, after 
eight years of toil in St. Joseph Parish, Inarajan and 
Santa Cruz Parish, Agana, die an untimely death 
and be buried in Pigo cemetery, beloved and lamented 
by thousands. Father Jose Luis de Azcoitia was an 
eminent pianist and did much to raise the musical 
standard of liturgical chant in the Cathedral. He 
was the first in a line of outstanding musicians who 
came to Guam from the province of Navarre. 
Ironically the introduction of the young priests to 
Guam was unpleasant and had a rather unmusical 
connection. They arrived at the mission on a Satur- 
day afternoon at two o’clock and went to the church 
to pay a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. ‘There 
happened to be a private devotion going on in the 
church at the time. A small group was singing what 
was known as the Gosos or Vivas of Santa Marian 
Camalin. An old lady and a young girl were leading 
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the chant in Spanish and others present formed a 
chorus in answer. ‘The singing was so scandalously 
bad that in ‘ear of being overcome by laughter, the 
Fathers hastily left the sanctuary. The singers were 
offended, and refused to return the following Saturday 
to sing the Gosos. The Bishop thereupon commis- 
sioned Father Jose Luis, who was to be assistant 
at the Cathedral, to teach the melody to the official 
choir and thereafter they continued to sing it adm1- 
rably in Chamorro. 

With the arrival of the new missionaries, Father 
Luis de Leon, one of the pioneers of 1901 who had 
almost continuously held the post of pastor in Agana, 
resigned his office and sought permission of Bishop 
Olaiz to return to Spain. In deference to the hard- 
working Padre’s advancing years the Bishop granted 
his request. Twelve days after the arrival of the 
new priests the Old Soldier faded away from the 
scene of his battles. But in the hearts of the people 
of Guam he has never died. Father Vicente while 
holding the parish of Agat was named at the same 
time Administrator of the Cathedral. 

The work of the Church saw expansion in 1919. 
The new parish of Santa Cruz was erected in Agana. 
The property for the church was donated by Antonia 
Cruz Untalan along what is now Marine Drive west 
of the central part of town. Bishop Olaiz engaged a 
Spanish architect named Vicea to supervise the 
work. The cost of construction, 7,000 dollars was 
provided by the Bishop himself. The parish cut 
Agana in two and the new church served four 
thousand people. The Cathedral cared for the 
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remaining two thousand population of Agana and 
for the outlying stations of the north and central 
sections of the Island. They were Sinajana, Piti, 
Asan and Yona. 

Father Hugolino was transferred from Inarajan 
to take charge of the new parish of Santa Cruz and 
Father Anselmo went to Inarajan. Father Bernabe 
was assigned to Umatac to relieve Father Cristobal, 
the pastor of Merizo, of some of his missionary jour- 
neying. Father Bernabe in turn profited by the 
guiding hand of Father Cristobal in learning to be a 
missionary. 

Father Leon was sent to Sumay and the Bishop 
returned to his own residence in Agana. Father 
Leon beautified the church of Sumay during his 
time there, particularly lavishing great artistic care 
and expenditures of money on the main altar. Sumay 
was in possession of a very ancient statue of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe which had been kept in the old 
church of Pago up to the time when the village was 
abandoned following the smallpox epidemic (1856). 
It is probable that this statue was the one brought 
to Guam by Padre Sanvitores in 1668. Father 
Leon’s altar enshrined this precious relic. One of 
the pitiable losses of World War II was the destruc- 
tion of this sanctuary together with its lovely Image 
of Guadalupe. 

When the groundwork of the Capuchin Mission 
on Guam was well established the priests and people 
were brought up short by the death of Father Palomo. 
The venerable old priest had been the pilot of the 
Church’s survival during her roughest storms. The 
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people had begun to think that he would remain with 
them always. 

On July 3, 1919 he suffered a heart attack while 
celebrating Mass. After a brief rest he received Holy 
Communion and left the altar. That night he suffered 
a new attack and the last Sacraments were admin- 
istered. Soon afterward he died peacefully, his eyes 
resting on a crucifix which had been a gift of the 
Apostolic Delegate, Msgr. Guidi. The last words of 
this worthy priest were a profession of Faith: ‘I 
will live and die in union with Rome’. 

On the Fourth of July, Monsignor Jose Torres 
Palomo the first Guamanian priest wearing the 
robes of a papal chamberlain, lay in state on a high 
catafalque at the Cathedral. Before the day came 
to a close, his funeral cortege had passed the flag- 
draped Plaza de Espana and out to the family burial 
place, a gardenlike enclosure on the outskirts of 
Agana. ‘There his grave has escaped the destroying 
hand of war and may be found today — Beloved 
of God and men, his memory 1s held in benediction. 
(Hecli. 45; 1). 

Shortly after the death of Padre Palomo the 
Island became embroiled in a controversy over 
Guamanian and American marriages. Captain Wil- 
lam W. Gilmer made a law forbidding Americans to 
intermarry with residents of Guam. There was 
reason of course for the Governor’s arbitrary stand. 
Many of the marriages of Guamanian girls with enlist- 
ed men had been ending in desertion. The happy 
matriages were outstanding exceptions. The Church 
deplored these ill-considered unions and had followed 
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a policy of dissuading prospective Chamorro brides 
from marrying Americans. However, when a law 
was set up which would abrogate a human right, 
the Church found it necessary to take an opposing 
stand. 

It was not an open stand at the beginning however. 
Bishop Olaiz realized only too well the powers re- 
posing in a Naval Governor. Father Hugolino, his 
talented secretary and pastor of Santa Cruz went 
from house to house in Agana awakening the people 
to the need for a formal protest against the new law. 
Secret meetings were held and a letter of complaint 
was drawn up which was addressed to the Bishop. 
The Bishop replied to the letter stating that he was 
in accord with the dissenters on the question. Father 
Hugolino’s name was not mentioned. 

When news of this ‘underground’ activity had 
leaked out, a resolution was passed in the Guam Con- 
gress (which body was merely an echo of the Gover- 
nor’s wishes) to approach the Bishop and find out 
‘who is the clergyman who is making himself the 
Pope on Guam ’? 

The Bishop parried the question by replying that 
‘clergyman’ could apply to the minister of any re- 
ligion, but that he and he alone was the representative 
of the Catholic Church on Guam. In say-ng this, 
he declared his opposition to the marriage regulations 
of Governor Gilmer and in return received a threat- 
ening note from the latter ordering him to cease 
interfering in the quest’on or he and the Spanish 
missionaries would be liable to deportation from 
the island. 
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Upon receiving this communication the Bishop 
who had the common welfare of souls to consider was 
dismayed. At the same moment a delegation from 
the Island Court arrived in his palace inquiring what 
the decision of the Governor had been. Admitting 
defeat the Bishop replied that he would prefer not 
to hear the law mentioned again in his presence. 

But this was not the end. Mr. James Underwood 
who had married into one of the families of Guam 
took the cause to his bosom and went to Washington. 
There he succeeded in reaching the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations who happened to be Admiral 
Robert EK. Coontz, one-time Governor of Guam and 
Mr. Underwood's personal friend. 

Following this interview there were some changes 
made in the high command on Guam and in all 
reality the trouble-breeding edict needed never to 
be mentioned again in the Bishop’s presence. The 
head of Records & Accounts was transferred to 
Cavite. The law was suspended and Governor Gilmer 
had to formally revoke the order before handing 
over his command to Captain Ivan Wettengel in 
LOZ: 

In 1920, Bishop Olaiz journeyed to Rome with 
Father Hugolino for his Ad Limina visit. After 
five years he could report progress. A state of per- 
manency had returned to the Mission after so much 
abortive arrangement. Five priests had been added 
to the list of laborers; and two new parishes had been 
erecued. 

But these were persistently times of change and 
the Bishop carried with him to the Holy Father a 
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petition from the American Catholics of Guam request- 
ing American priests. He was permitted by the Holy 
Father, Benedict XV, to refer the problem to the 
Superiors of the Order in the United States. Nothing 
came of the matter at the time owing to the fact that 
the American Provinces were still too young to 
furnish the missionary personnel necessary to take 
Over missions. 

During this visit Bishop Olaiz expressed his hope 
of securing Franciscan Sisters of Mary from Manila. 
The Holy Father agreed to press the appeal personally 
with the Superior General of the community in Rome. 
The Bishop was elated and upon his return to Guam 
in 1921 began preparing a home for the Sisters. His 
elation was increased a year later when word arrived 
from Manila that six Missionary Sisters were ready 
to come to Guam. 

But soon his hopes were shaken. Puritan Gover- 
nor Price began to place obstacles in the way of their 
entry. It was known that the Sisters were Belgian. 
He decreed that they must all speak English, but 
perfectly—without a trace of foreign accent. The 
Sisters humbly submitted to an examination by the 
Navy at Cavite. Three passed the test to the satis- 
faction of their examiner. The Mother Superior 
however would not permit them to travel since their 
rules required that at least six nuns be sent to open 
a new foundation. 

For the sake of Bishop Olaiz and his Mission they 
continued the search for three volunteers with a 
Harvard accent. Eventually the Navy admitted 
that they had found them. When this we'come 
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news reached Bishop Olaiz he set out at once to 
Manila to conduct the Sisters to Guam. 

However, in Manila the Bishop received a cable 
from Governor Price informing him with regrets that 
the Sisters would not be permitted entry to the Island. 
A frustrating immigration law had been invoked at 
the last moment which rendered the position of the 
Sisters untenable - Belgians, etc. 

So the Guam mission continued without Sisters 
and would continue so until the end of World War II 
and the arrival of Bishop Baumgartner. The cate- 
chizing was done outside of public school hours by 
the priests, everywhere assisted by the Sodality girls 
and other good Chamorro ladies, many of whom were 
teachers in the village schools. Occasionally also men 
teachers were found giving their time to this task. 

Upon the return of Bishop Olaiz from Rome, a 
new Superior Regular entered the Mission. Father 
Xavier de Sanguesa of the home Province in Spain 
was appointed in 1921. He became also pastor of 
Agana. ‘Truly a cultured man, he possessed a genius 
for languages and music. The missionaries re-elected. 
him for repeated terms and he was filling his last 
triennium when he retired from Guam in 1937. 

In April 1923 two new missionaries arrived. 
They were Father Gil de Legaria and Father Blas 
de Caseda. They began the study of Chamorro 
under Father Roman and after two months with two 
periods a day were considered to have mastered the 
rules of grammar and to have acquired a sufficient 
vocabulary to begin their apostolic work. In the same 
year Father Hugolino returned to Spain. 
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34. — Some of the 

Guamanian School 

Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 


Above: 
32 tanciscan 
Sisters of Perpet- 
ual Adoration (La 
Crosse) at Sinajana 

and Agana. 


Left: 
33.— School Sisters 
of Notre Dame 
(Milwaukee). 


35. — Barrigada, Guam: 
Church of San Vicente 
Ferrer, the first perma- 
nent postwar church 
dedicated by Bishop 
Baumgartner, Easter, 
1947. . 


36. — Dededo, Guam: 
Church of Santa Barbara. 


37. — Ordot® Guam: 
Catechism class 


Father Gil was assigned to Agat for a time, but 
was soon transferred to Merizo. He made an in- 
novation in the customary mode of travel. Having 
disposed of Father Cristobal’s motorboat he bought 
a horse. ‘Thus he was enabled to make a thorough 
census of his district on horseback during the first 
few months of his stay in Merizo. This too, was an 
innovation, since old Father Cristobal knowing his 
people as he did would have considered a census 
laughable. 

Father Blas was retained as assistant at the Cathe- 
dral. He became outstandingly good in Chamorro 
and was the favorite preacher at fiestas, second only 
to Father Roman who was the all-time panegyrist 
on Guam. 

At the time of these changes the last of the Capu- 
chin pioneers, Father Vicente and Father Cristobal 
made their departure from the Mission. Father 
Vicente bade farewell to his people of Agat on Easter 
Sunday 1923. He could not hide the emotion which 
he felt and the congregation wept copiously with him. 
Money was scarce in those days and it is mute testi- 
mony to the esteem in which the people held their 
faithful pastor that his going-away purse amounted 
to five hundred dollars. He had been twenty-two 
years in the Mission and had spent these years in 
Agat. 

Father Cristobal had been pastor of Merizo since 
1909. He had built the church (which years later 
was destroyed in the 1940 typhoon) and the separate 
bell tower which is still a Merizo landmark. His 
name is frequently heard on Guam today in an unusual 
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connection—because of the Cristobal tomato. In 
his Merizo garden, Father Cristobal grafted the state- 
side tomato onto the hardy though tiny native 
variety, thereby producing a superior tropical product. 

The missionary zeal of Father Cristobal forbade 
him to accept retirement upon leaving Guam after 
what might be considered a respectable day’s work 
both there and in the Carolines. Instead he went 
to the mission fields of Colombia where he died, 
an Apostle of Christ to the end. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


DR ORR Ag TeDsv 1 


An unruffled peace pervaded the Mission during 
the late twenties and early thirties. A routine had 
become established. Abrupt changes in mission 
policy were for the time being a thing of the past. 
The people were responding well to the church’s plea 
for frequent Communion. ‘The Sodality of Mary had 
come into prominence in parish doings throughout 
the Island. The Correas of Our Lady of Consolacion, 
a society for married ladies which had been started 
by the Augustinian Recollects was being vigorously 
and effectively promoted. The Third Order of St. 
Francis had its elite coterie of elderly men and women 
in Agana. Devotion to the Sacred Heart found a 
strong response from the men of Guam, and it was 
they who became the standard-bearers.of the Apos- 
tleship of Prayer. ‘Sentire cum Ecclesia — Think 
and feel with the Church’, was the only program 
of the missionaries; and with this they worked their 
wonders. 

The happy period under review was of course a 
time of change. For one thing, the carabao cart and 
cowback transportation were being rapidly replaced 
by cars and trucks. A sign of the times, the Capu- 
chins at Dulce Nombre acquired an automobile. 
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The move came through popular subscriptions initiat- 
ed by Mr. J. K. Shimizu, an Agana businessman. 
The direct result of this more modern mode of travel 
was an intensification of parochial work in the vil- 
lages attached to Agana. 

Relations between the Government and the Church 
were cordial. The missionaries were extended com- 
missary privileges under Governor Bradley. They 
could travel free of charge aboard Navy transports. 
In turn the Mission Fathers taught Spanish and music 
at the Palace and provided the convenience of a 
9:30 Sunday Mass with sermon in English for the 
Americans. ‘The liberal talents of Father Xavier 
delighted the culture-starved American colony. Once 
the wife of the Governor, assisting at Mass in the 
Cathedral, was charmed to hear Father Xavier play 
from memory a classical composition which she had 
been studying at a conservatory of music in New 
York. 

The shadow of death cast a sudden darkness 
upon the carefree parish of Santa Cruz with the pass- 
ing of Father Anselmo de Zuniga in 1927. He suf- 
fered an attack of pneumonia and died suddenly 
July 8. Father Anselmo was truly a much loved 
pastor. Charity and pity for the poor were his 
characteristic traits. Although Santa Cruz was a 
busy parish with people coming and going at all 
times, the kind-hearted missionary devoted a major 
portion of his time to sea fishing as a means of help- 
ing the poor. At four o’clock in the morning he 
would be out to his fish traps recovering the night’s 
catch. It was during one of those early morning 
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forays that he picked up a tetanus infection and the 
later complication which cost him his life. At his 
funeral, the people whom he had befriended crowd- 
ed close to his coffin in silent grief or ust wept openly 
as if they had lost a father, which of course they had. 

Fortunately, at the time of Father Anselmo’s 
death two new priests entered the mission. They were 
Father Marcelo de Villava and Father Eugenio de Le- 
garia. En route to Guam they had passed some months 
in the States learning English. Father Marcelo was 
assigned to Inarajan and Father Eugenio went to 
Agat where he remained during his twelve years on 
Guam. Father Blas, pleasant-voiced and exquisite 
of manners was promoted from assistant at the Cathe- 
dral to fill as pastor the vacant parish of Santa Cruz. 

A change of Superior Regular likewise took place 
in 1927. After finishing two three-year terms of 
office, Father Xavier was not eligible for the consult- 
ative vote of that year. The choice went to Father 
Bernabe de Caseda, pastor of Inarajan. He took up 
residence in Agana. 

Father Bernabe’s term as Superior is most grate- 
fully recalled by the residents of Kast Agana known 
as the San Antonio District. He devoted much of 
hi. effort and influence to the development of that 
growing section of Agana. San Antonio District 
had a chapel to its Patron Saint since the days of 
Padre Luis. And that chapel had in turn replaced 
a shrine of the Holy Cross where an annual novena 
to Saint Anthony had been prayed since 1893. The 
San Antonio chapel erected by Father Luis had to be 
demolished in 1924 when the present flood channel 
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was opened. For over three years the image of 
Saint Anthony was reserved in the home of Mr. 
Francisco B. Leon Guerrero. 

When Father Bernabe became pastor of Agana 
in 1927 he began looking around for another site for 
a new San Antonio chapel. By 1928 a site was set- 
tled upon in the vicinity of the postwar Ada store. 
Tan Antonia Aflague, herself a devotee of Saint 
Anthony, refused financial compensation for her 
property. Shortly afterward the chapel (which was 
destroyed in World War II) was begun and rushed 
to completion. It was administered from the Cathe- 
dral. On Tuesdays crowds flocked to San Antonio 
chapel to hear Mass and attend the novena. 

San Antonio District celebrated annually a very 
enthusiastic fiesta. Activities and games were run 
for three days. The torchlight parade, track and 
jumping events, canoe racing and the indoor baseball 
championship contest were some of the attractions 
that made this a gayly popular fiesta. 

Shortly after completing the chapel the people of 
San Antonio began searching for a playground for the 
children. They had difficulty finding something 
sufficiently close at hand. The population was on a 
rapid increase and a bad housing layout resulted in 
crowding. However, adjacent to the chapel was a 
plot of uninhabited property covered with coconut 
palms, orange and breadfruit trees and coffee bushes. 
It was a farm recently included within the city limits. 
At the insistence of Father Bernabe, Bishop Olaiz 
bought the property and placed it at the disposal 
of the people. When developed for the purpose 
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intended it became known as San Antonio Plaza. 
Today it is nothing but a proud memory. 

An event which dominates this period occurred 
toward the end of 1929. An Apostolic Visitator in 
the person of Rev. Father Joaquin Villalonga, S. J. 
made an inspection tour of the Mission. He came 
from Manila and the Apostolic Delegate on the in- 
vitation of Bishop Olaiz. It seems that the Bishop, 
because of failing health desired to submit his resig- 
nation from the Vicariate to the Holy Father Pope 
Pius XI, and chose this means to implement it. 
However, Villalonga urged him to continue, which he 
did until 1935. The Visitator stayed not more than 
a week in Guam. But during that time he visited 
all the Mission posts, interviewed the Fathers and 
met most of the people. He was present in Dededo 
for the dedicatory ceremonies of a new school which 
by apt coincidence was named for Padre Sanvitores — 
Jesuit Apostle of the Marianas. 

The habit of early rising which is surely a ‘amiliar 
Guamanian trait made a favorable impression on 
Father Villalonga. During his first night in Agana 
the Visitator had his sleep dashed at 3:00 in the morn- 
ing by the sound of a car starting up under the win- 
dows of the Parochial House. He got up and con- 
sulted his watch but concluded that it must have 
missed winding. He learned later that this was an 
ordinary weekday occurrance—missionaries setting 
out in the moonlight to break the Bread of Life in 
some coconut-thatched chapel where ranchers and 
their children would be waiting their coming ‘or a 
chance to go to Confession. 
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Father Villalonga was a veteran missionary of 
the Philippines and India. He could be called a 
specialist in practical missionology. A personal friend 
of the Holy Father, his word carried tremendous 
weight; and at the end of his visitations he had words 
of praiseforGuam. In taking leave of the community 
he is reported by Father Roman de Vera to have 
said: ‘I know and have seen many missions. Above 
all I am well acquainted with our Jesuit missions of 
the Philippines and Bombay. But I must confess 
with genuine satisfaction that Guam is the best of 
them all. This will be my report to Rome’. 

Two months later, Bishop Olaiz was surprised to 
receive a communication from the Holy Father con- 
gratulating him for his ‘ great prudence and colossal 
success in governing the Guam Mission’. Enclosed 
with the Apostolic Brief was a money draft in the 
amount of 4,000 dollars, an alms from the paternal 
heart of Pius XI to assist in the erection of a social 
hallin Agana. Evidently this was among the recom- 
mendations of Father Villalonga. 

All this is so remarkable that it calls for special 
comment. Perhaps never before in modern times 
has a mission and a missionary been singled out for 
such praise as this. The eloquent words of Father 
Villalonga followed by testimonia's of the highest 
regard from the Holy Father himself form one of the 
loveliest legacies of the Church on Guam. But there 
is one thing that is particularly remarkable: the 
incident has remained an unreported story so far. 
You will search in vain in the mission publications 
of the Province of Navarre to find an echo of this 
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lavish praise. ‘There are reports from the missionaries 
of their difficulties; there is praise for the people whom 
they served; but for their own acknowledged triumphs 
there was no press agent around. Having come onto 
this testimony in the unpublished notes of Father 
Roman de Vera the present writer feels obliged by a 
sort of family compulsion to incorporate it into the 
record. Glory to thee, Navarra! 

Construction on the Hall got underway soon after 
and the project was completed in 1932. Brother 
Jesus de Begona drew up the plans for the two-story 
concrete building which became known as the San 
Vicente Hall. Pedro Martinez was the builder. 
Probably the most nostalgic remembrances of San 
Vicente Hall which was leveled during the American 
reoccupation of the Island in 1944 center around the 
meetings of the Saint Vincent de Paul Society held 
there. Bishop Olaiz was responsible for organizing 
the Society in Guam and through his untiring efforts 
put it on a working basis. Mr. James Underwood 
was President over the years, and Mr. Pedro Martinez 
was the Treasurer. 

As he neared the harvest time of his missionary 
career, Bishop Joaquin Olaiz could thank God for 
the fruits of zeal which he saw were being gathered. 
But he was not complacent. The clock in the tower 
had struck eleven and the Vicar Apostolic sat late 
into the tropical night busy with tasks which he 
knew must be accomplished in a single hour. 
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CHAPTER ‘THIRTEEN 


S DLRREN Ge Vir pA 


The next eleven years of this mission history 
(1930-41) are years crowded with happenings that 
are truly memorable. They comprise the period 
often referred to in this area of the Pacific as ‘ the 
time before the war’. Outstanding among those 
events are the resignation of Bishop Joaquin Olaiz 
and the appointment of Bishop Michael Angel Olano. 
Of special significance is the ordination of two Gua- 
manian priests for the Vicariate. The period saw 
the question of American missionaries for Guam 
vigorously pushed and accordingly it saw the last 
Spanish Capuchins retire from the Mission in 1941. 
The rest is the Big Story—war in the Pacific and the 
sudden aftermath of change which has everyone 
still talking. 

In 1930 Bishop Olaiz made his Ad Limina visit 
to Rome. One of the subjects touched upon in the 
visit was the old problem of securing American priests 
for Guam. As he had done in 1920 Bishop Olaiz 
referred the matter to the Superiors of the two Prov- 
inces of the Capuchin Order in the United States. 
They were the Province of St. Augustine with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, and the Province of St. Joseph 
whose headquarters were in Detroit. As before, 
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response from neither of these sources was decisive. 
The Detroit Province had been asked that same year 
to assume charge of a proposed mission district in 
India and the Pittsburgh Province had its manpower 
committed to Puerto Rico. However, both provin- 
cials agreed to send missionaries to Guam at the 
first opportunity. 

Meanwhile in Guam everything was going ahead 
smoothly. In the summer of 1930 Father Bernabe’s 
three-year term as Superior Regular came to an end. 
The choice of a successor again fell to Father Xavier 
as it would also a few years later. Father Bernabe 
remained attached to Agana as procurator of the 
Mission. 

During this term of Father Xavier the last three 
young missionaries arrived from Spain. In 1930 Father 
Santiago de Ibiricu, Father Pastor de Arrayoz and 
Father Serafin de Lezaun were passengers on the newly 
commissioned transport Gold Star which operated 
during prewar days between Guam and the Orient. 

The new priests were not pressed into apostolic 
work but were assigned to a study of the Chamorro 
language and to a course in mission orientation under 
Father Roman. When judged ready to begin their 
ministry they remained attached to Agana. For 
Fathers Santiago and Serafin this was to be their 
one and only assignment during the ten years they 
spent in the Mission. Father Pastor eventually 
went to Agat and then to Merizo. 

The mention of Father Pastor immediately calls 
to mind the lively interest he took in the history of 
Guam. Soon after his arrival he was ransacking 
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parish archives and documentary files for historical 
information. Many of his fine-point discoveries ap- 
peared in letters to the Guam Recorder and in foot- 
notes to Margaret Higgins’ translation of the Life 
and Martyrdom of Padre Sanvitores which ran in 
the same publication. Father Pastor remained a 
student of local history during his nine years in the 
Mission and is regarded as an authority on Spanish 
policy in the Marianas. Worthy of acknowledgement 
is the fact that most of the photographs extant which 
afford us a glimpse of the prewar mission setup are 
owing to his forethought and his skill as a photog- 
rapher. One other marked ability of Father Pastor 
was in quite a different direction. He had a spec- 
tacular capacity for hard manual labor which he 
exploited to the full in his building projects. 

Father Santiago and Father Serafin were both 
musicians. Father Santiago was an accomplished 
master of the keyboard. Moreover he was possessed 
of a full vision of what great organ music can be, 
having listened to the thunder and lento religioso of 
the organs in his native San Sebastian. When later 
a pipe organ was installed in the Cathedral by Bishop 
Olano, Father Santiago ascended to the console seat 
as to his rightful throne. It is gratifying to recall 
this hour of glory when we remember that the devot- 
ed priest went to a tragic death during the liberation 
of Manila in the last war. 

Father Serafin is remembered as an energetic 
assistant priest. His powerful voice and knowledge 
of harmonics identified him with the choirs in Agana 
and in the stations of Dededo and Barrigada. 
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In 1933 Father Leon de Alzo, pastor of Sumay 
was elected Superior of the Mission. Father Bernabe 
who had been serving as procurator in Agana returned 
to Inarajan and at once became immersed in plans 
and preparations for the building of a new church 
of St. Joseph there. After a little more than a year 
of Father Leon’s term as Superior had elapsed, during 
which time the spiritual progress of the Mission was 
remarkable, the Holy See appointed Father Leon to 
the office of Vicar Apostolic. (He henceforth is known 
by his family and baptismal name, Miguel Angel 
Olano. The name Leon de Alzo was given him when 
he took the habit of the Capuchin Order as is custom- 
ary in many religious orders). This move came as 
a result of the broken condition of Bishop Olaiz’s 
health and his longstanding known wish to retire. 
The appointment of Bishop Olano was given on July 9, 
1934. About a month later the formal acceptance 
on the part of the Holy Father of Bishop Olaiz’s 
resignation reached Guam. Excitement of course 
attended this conjunction of major news in the Vicar- 
iate. There were mingled feelings of joy and regret 
in the hearts of the people and the missionaries. 
But there was no confusion. Bishop Olaiz for the 
present declined to disclose his plans; and Bishop 
Olano quietly left Guam with Father Marcelo to 
return to Spain for his episcopal consecration. After 
wintering in the Basque country at San Sebastian 
he was solemnly consecrated in the church of the 
Good Shepherd of that city on the 5th of May the 
following year. 

Meanwhile Bishop Olaiz had announced the de- 
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cision of his intended departure for Spain. Many 
hopes were expressed that he would change his plans 
and continue to remain in Guam. But in spite of 
his evident reluctance Bishop Olaiz, acting on what 
he knew to be for the best interests of all, said fare- 
well to his flock on April 27, 1935 and on the follow- 
ing day (only a matter of hours short of twenty years 
from the time of his first arrival) he departed Guam. 

A message picked up by Radio Guam while the 
Bishop was on the high seas bound for Manila reveals 
the gentle character of the man: 

‘ While the ship gets farther from Guam my heart 
feels to be nearer to Guam enjoying most sweet recol- 
lections. I send my heartfelt greetings to my Gover- 
nor (Alexander and Mrs. Alexander, as well as to 
my dear Padres, Chamorros and residents of Guam. 
Adios ’. 

Bishop Joaquin Olaiz spent the last ten years of 
his life in a Friary of the Capuchin Franciscan Order 
outside the medieval city walls of Pamplona. There 
in the role of Fray Joaquin he edified the community 
with his virtues and delighted them with his jokes 
until he went to his reward on the 8th of December 
1945. 

Bishop Olano returned to Guam from his conse- 
cration August 24, 1935. Through a nice courtesy 
of Governor George A. Alexander the Bishop and his 
party were assigned to the Governor’s own official 
quarters aboard the Gold Star from Yokohama. 
The party was made up of Father Marcelo, who had 
been with the Bishop throughout his journey, Father 
Gil de Legaria who was returning from the mainland 
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and Brother Jesus de Begona who had gone with 
Bishop Olaiz as far as Hongkong and was now report- 
ing back to Guam. 

A picture of the spiritual status of the Mission 
at the time Bishop Olano assumed control can be had 
from a report published in the Anuario Misional, or 
mission annual of the Navarre Province for 1935. 
Therein we find the Catholic population of Guam 
listed at 19,764. ‘Twelve priests and three lay broth- 
ers constituted the Mission personnel. Three semi- 
narians were in studies. The Vicariate had 6 quasi- 
parishes and 12 mission stations. There were 21 
catechism centers, 81 teachers and 1,668 pupils. 
Holy Communions for the previous one-year period 
numbered 115,061. 

Except perhaps for the number of children at- 
tending religious instruction, it was a good report; 
and Bishop Olano with his apostolic commission 
fresh upon him was determined to make it better. 
Particularly he dedicated himself to the educational 
problem. His first concern was the rousing of native 
vocations to the Sisterhood. Up to that time the 
few who had followed religious vocations had gone 
abroad to convents in the Philippines and in the 
United States. Accordingly the Bishop had very 
much at heart the establishment for girls of an acad- 
emy under the care of American Sisters. (By the 
express will of Naval Government all teachers had 
to speak English.) But in spite of heroic efforts on 
Bishop Olano’s part the project never materialized. 
Like the seminary he seriously considered starting 
in Agana at the time, it had to wait for the cata- 
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clysm of war to bring about better cooperation 
on all sides. 

The early months of Bishop Olano’s rule were 
agitated by a campaign to effect the removal of the 
Spanish missionaries. The move in itself came as 
no surprise to the Spanish missionaries. They were 
already endeavoring to bring about a transfer of 
the Mission to an American Province of the Order. 

For quite some time before 1935 the replacement 
of Spanish Friars by American missionaries remained 
an item on the tabled agenda of the Navy. Even- 
tually it was expected to be acted upon. The occa- 
sion which was destined to call the issue into the 
open occurred in November 1934. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, Admiral Frank Upham 
made an inspection of Naval activities on the Island 
at that time. The Admiral found everything satis- 
factory, he assured Governor Alexander, except for 
what appeared to him, the incongruous presence of 
Spanish monks! The Governor agreed to remedy this 
situation if he should receive an order to do so. 
The order was given and the Governor set about 
putting it into effect in what must have seemed to 
him the most diplomatic manner. 

A petition was drawn up, addressed to Governor 
Alexander, asking that the Spanish Fathers be replaced 
by Americans. It was first circulated among the 
resident employees of the Government. Some signa- 
tures were readily obtained in this manner from per- 
sons who believed such a change would be advanta- 
geous. ‘There is reason however, to fear that others 
signed the petition out of subservience to their bosses, 
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38. — Asan, Guam: 
Nino Perdido Church. 


39. — Maina, Guam: Our 
Lady of the Purifica- 
tion Chapel. 


40. — Chalan Pago, Guam: 
Our Lady of Bien Viaje 
Chapel. 


41. — Tumon Bay, Guam: 
St. William’s Chapel. 


42. — Malojlo, Guam: 
San Isidro Chapel. 


43. — Mangilao, Guam: 
Santa Teresita Church. 


in practical defense of their jobs. But all in all the 
petition had a successful run through the Govern- 
ment departments. When however the paper began 
to circulate among the masses of the people it back- 
fired from all directions. The people as such had no 
complaint against the Spanish missionaries. ‘The 
latter were the Chamorro’s best friends. Some of 
the older people in fact must have remembered that 
if the Spaniards were in Guam it was because the 
Guamanian people in 1910 had petitioned the Holy 
See for Spanish missionaries. 

The point at issue however, was not whether the 
Spaniards were worthy pastors of souls, but the fact 
only that they were alien citizens in an important 
military base. That from the Navy viewpoint and 
that alone made their continued presence unsatisfac- 
tory. ‘Twenty years after the event one can not but 
express the wish that the Navy Administration might 
have taken upon itself full responsibility for the 
changing of the missionaries. As it was, under the 
outward garb of democracy an impressive list of 
signatures eventually reached the Navy Department 
in Washington. It thereupon referred the matter to 
the Vatican Secretariat. As a foregone conclusion the 
missionaries on Guam were promptly informed through 
their Roman Superiors that they must prepare to 
relinquish the Mission. Further discussion of the 
issue was by the same token forbidden. ‘The case 
was closed. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Father Xavier de Sanguesa became acting superior 
to fill the unexpired term of Father Leon when the 
latter received his appointment as Bishop. Actually 
a new Superior Regular had been chosen by the 
Provincial in Spain—Fr. Eusebio de Azpilcueta—but 
he was denied permission to enter the Island. Father 
Xavier did his best under the circumstances to keep 
the channels of service open. He assigned Father 
Marcelo to Merizo and returned Father Gil to his 
parish of Sumay. 

He was silent on the subject of relinquishing the 
Mission, except to instruct the Fathers that they 
should go about their duty as usual and await the 
outcome. Bishop Olano although not directly in- 
voived took an attitude of silence also. 

In December 1936 two American Capuchins from 
the Pennsylvania Province came to Guam. They 
were Father Alban Hammel and Father Sylvester 
Staudt. The object of their visit was to make a 
study of the field prior to any commitments. Father 
Sylvester took an immediate interest in the young 
men of Agana and volunteered his services to organize 
a youth movement. W.th Bishop Olano’s permis- 
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sion the Knights of Christ the King was started. 
It grew rapidly and continued to enjoy great popular- 
ity up to the time of the war. A notable feature of 
the organization were the Sunday conferences in 
San Vicente Hall. Father Sylvester gave sold talks 
to packed audiences of young men week after week 
until he left the Mission. To a selected group he 
taught Latin in the hope of promoting vocations to 
the priesthood. 

His health failing in 1938, Father Sylvester was 
obliged to leave Guam. Father Alban remained; but 
soon afterward the Province decided against accepting 
the Mission. 

On October 11, 1937 Father Xavier, after seven- 
teen years of service to the Vicariate left Guam and 
journeyed to Rome. He died soon after his return 
to Spain. It is sad to record that the poor old Capu- 
chin, kind and talented as he was, lost the use of 
his reason and died complaining that his services 
to American Guam had not been appreciated. 

Father Blas de Caseda took his place as pastor of 
the Cathedral. When Father Blas departed for Spain 
a year later Father Gil de Legaria succeeded him. 
One of the fine works accomplished by Father Gil 
after he became pastor was to bring order into the 
helter-skelter arrangement of the cemetery at Pigo. 
This was a desirable improvement since the cemetery 
was the first sight to meet the eye of visitors 1n ap- 
proaching Agana from the harbor. Father Gil erected 
a large concrete crypt, tidied up the graves, mended 
the walls and built a masonry archway entrance 
which invariably drew respectful comments. 
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There was considerable building activity at this 
time. A new church of our Lady of Mt. Carmel was 
dedicated at Agat in September 1937. The church 
of St. Francis at Yona was enlarged. A new church 
of San Dionisio was begun at Umatac and Father 
Bernabe was busy laying foundations for his spacious 
Gothic church of St. Joseph at Inarajan. The trim 
little concrete chapel of the Assumption at Piti 
which was built in 1930 underwent extensive repair 
and adornment. 

The date of June 11, 1938 was rendered memorable 
by the ordination of Father Jesus Duenas, the second 
native priest of Guam. Padre Jose Palomo, who was 
ordained in Cebu in 1859 had been the first. Father 
Duenas was ordained in Agana by Bishop Olano. He 
celebrated his first Mass the following day, which 
was Trinity Sunday. The ordination of Father 
Duenas was providential, as was the ordination of 
Father Oscar Calvo two years later. They were 
destined to be the only two priests permitted to 
remain on Guam during the Japanese occupation. 
For Father Duenas however it was his rendezvous 
with death. He was tortured and beheaded by the 
Japanese on July 12, 1944, just prior to the American 
invasion of the Marianas. 

In the same year that Guam received a new 
native priest, the Superiors of the Capuchin Order 
requested the Province of St. Joseph with headquar- 
ters in Detroit to accept the trust and honor of sup- 
plying missionary personnel to Guam. Preparatory 
to this proposal the Province was released of its com- 
mitments to the Diocese of Lucknow, India. Very 
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Rev. Theodosius Foley, O.F.M.Cap., who was Minis- 
ter Provincial at the time, accepted the obedience 
and communicated the welcome news to his subjects 
in a circular letter of January 6, 1939. 

On the morning of May 2, 1939, the first three 
Friars from St. Joseph’s Province arrived on Guam. 
These first three men were Father Ferdinand Stip- 
pich, a former professor of moral theology and canon 
law in the theological Seminary at Marathon, Wis- 
consin; Father Xavier Marquette, an experienced 
parish priest in his mid-thirties; Father Theophane 
Thoma who had recently been ordained and had 
served for a short time in parish work while awaiting 
impatiently his turn to go to the missions. 

Father Roman de Vera (Op. cit.) makes a brief 
though complimentary reference to these first mis- 
sionaries. When alluding to the departure of Father 
Sylvester (and by a slight error in time, also to the 
later departure of Father Alban), he says: ‘ Soon 
there arrived replacements of the two, who studied 
the language, and set their hearts on becoming true 
missionaries, imitating in all things the Spanish 
Fathers ’. 

By degrees, more replacements came to the Island 
to assist those three. Fr. Adelbert Donlon arrived on 
December 27 of the same year. On the last day of 
October 1940 Father Felix Ley and Father Alexander 
Feeley reached the Island hours only in advance of 
one of the worst typhoons to batter the Island in 
forty years. Then just three months and two days 
before the catastrophe of World War II, Fathers 
Alvin LaFeir, Arnold Bendowske, Mel McCormack, 
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and Brother Gabriel Badalamenti, Tertiary, arrived 
on September 6, 1941. 

As the American priests arrived the Spaniards 
with almost military relentlessness ended their tours 
of duty. Only Father Serafin de Lezaun left after the 
first group arrived. But in 1940 a corresponding 
number of Spanish missionaries made way for three 
American Fathers. They were Father Bernabe de 
Caseda, Father Eugenio de Legaria and Father 
Pastor de Arrayoz. To replace Father Bernabe, Father 
Duenas who had been taking care of Piti was trans- 
ferred to Inarajan where he remained. On Sep- 
tember 6, 1941 the last three Spanish Capuchins left 
the Mission. These historic three were Father Ro- 
man de Vera, pastor of Santa Cruz, feared and belov- 
ed oracle of the Guamanian people, Father Gil de 
Legaria, pastor of Agana, and Father Santiago de 
Ibiricu, who had been organist at the Cathedral 
since 1933. 

They were an historic three for reasons beyond 
their own acknowledged claim to history. For since 
the days of Sanvitores the spiritual destinies of Guam 
had stood or fallen with the Spaniards. After 273 
years a break in continuity was occurring. It is 
true that the spiritual administration of the Vicar- 
iate was still in the hands of Bishop Olano. But 
could the veil of the future have been lifted beyond 
the smoking ruins of Pearl Harbor, it would have 
revealed Bishop Olano himself leaving the Island 
four months later. This was indeed the beginning 
of the end to a long page of heroic service. 

New hands would take up the torch and from 
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the wreckage of war build back again. But the 
building would arise from foundations laid down 
by such missionary great as Miguel Angel Olano, 
Felipe Joaquin Olaiz, Jose Torres Palomo, Vicente 
de Larrasoana, Luis de Leon, Roman de Vera and 
Jesus Baza Duenas. And the men who carry the 
torch of Faith today from island to island walk 
humbly in their dedicated task; yet sure of their 
step because conscious of the light above them. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


INTO EXILE 


The departure of the last three Spanish priests in 
September 1941 left the Mission personnel distributed 
as follows: Father Ferdinand the Superior Regular 
became pastor of Santa Cruz. Father Theophane 
was transferred from Agat to Agana as pastor of the 
Cathedral. Father Alexander replaced him in Agat. 
We find Father Adelbert attending Piti and complet- 
ing the rectory there. Father Felix took care of 
Yona and was about to give that village its first 
resident priest. Father Marcian continued to labor 
in Merizo where he had been assigned shortly before 
the terrible typhoon of 1940. Father Xavier was in 
the harbor town of Sumay. The three newly arrived 
priests, Father Alvin, Mel and Arnold stayed at 
Agana to learn Chamorro and took care of Asan, 
Dededo and Yigo villages. Brother Gabriel was 
stationed at Agana. 

Notable among the motley variety of duties per- 
formed by the Brother during his short stay on Guam 
was the trucking of cement to Merizo for the pro- 
posed new church—a church that never materialized 
because the Japanese used the lumber and cement 
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gathered for projects of their own. The Fathers 
recall that this cement came perilously close to 
escaping Japanese hands. For when Brother Ga- 
briel, always in a hurry, started out on his haul to 
Merizo he neglected to secure the tailgate of the truck. 
As he ground his way to the top of San Ramon hill 
barrels of cement came rolling off and bounded into 
the bushes. 

In addition to the American Fathers there were 
two young Guamanian priests who were to play so 
vital a role for the Church during the war. They 
were, aS we know, Father Jesus Duenas, the pastor 
of Inarajan and Father Oscar Calvo (now Monsignor) 
who attended San Antonio Chapel from the Cathedral. 
Bishop Miguel A. Olano, ably abetted by his secre- 
tary, Fray Jesus, presided over the American ex- 
periment. It was an experiment in the sense that the 
Fathers were expanding their work and decentral- 
izing it from Agana. It was an experiment in that 
the climate, language, customs and habit of thought 
of the Chamorros were new to the majority of the 
missionaries. Not one of the American priests could 
have been considered a seasoned veteran in 1941. 
Added to this was the eager impetus so characteristic 
of Americans to push a job through. Whether the 
policy adopted at that time would have met with 
success we can only conjecture. 

We can not be sure, because time was called on 
our zealous athletes in the first minutes of play. 
The Japanese war machine which rumbled through 
Guam blew all mission planning to the winds. There 
is reason to believe however that the war was not an 
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unmixed evil for the missionaries It afforded them 
opportunity for study, and for prayer and sacrifice 
which bring forth much fruit. 

In those last three months before the war the 
priests gave a serious amount of their effort to religious 
instruction. There were no Sisters nor Catholic 
schools in prewar Guam. ‘The teaching of catechism 
was (and for the most part still 1s) done after school 
hours by volunteer lay teachers, chiefly young women 
from the Sodality of Our Lady. Irregular attend- 
ance or outright absenteeism was the chief problem. 
The missionaries breasted this problem. First a list 
would be obtained from the local principal of all 
Catholic children, according to their grades, attend- 
ing public school. Since virtually all of the children 
were Catholic the list more often than not represented 
a roll call for catechism. Appeals to the parents in 
Sunday sermons, careful re-checking, the posting of 
absentee names in the back of the church combined 
to achieve a marked improvement in attendance. 
In those localities where there was no resident pastor, 
a priest from Agana visited the chapel once or twice 
a week, rang the bell to gather the children around him 
and supplied the ‘fourth R’. 

On December 8, 1941 at a moment when the 
Friars were actually engaged in saying Mass the sud- 
den cry of War erveloped the Island. In matter 
of hours following the attack on Pearl Harbor, planes 
appeared out of nowhere and dropped bombs on the 
harbor area of Sumay. Water spouted around the 
station ship Penguin as her anti-aircraft battery 
went into action. The Pacific Cable Station, Marine 
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Barracks and Pan American Airways Hotel at Sumay 
suffered heavily from the first bombing of the war. 

It was the feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
In the Cathedral at Agana, Bishop Olano was cele- 
brating Solemn Mass. At Communion time the 
celebrant was informed of the bombing. He quietly 
dismissed the people with his blessing and advised 
them to evacuate the city. Then he and his assist- 
ants brought the Mass to its sombre conclusion. 
The church was already empty; and in the streets 
hurrying crowds were on the march to their jungle 
shelters. The Mission Fathers of Agana were assist- 
ing them in their flight. 

Immediately after Mass Governor McMillin called 
the Bishop to his quarters in the Palace and informed 
him that a state of war existed between the United 
States and the Imperial Government of Japan. He 
added what was general knowledge—that the island 
was unprepared for a full-scale attack. The Governor 
was calm and selfpossessed. That afternoon the 
city of Agana was bombed; but there was no loss of 
life. During all of the next day the Fathers con- 
tinued to assist in the evacuation of Agana. At 
several points in the Island spies were picked up— 
young Sa panese fishermen who had been sent by 
the Japanese to warn the people not to resist. 

During the early morning hours of December 10 
enemy planes circled overhead. The coming of 
dawn revealed a small fleet of Japanese ships offshore. 
The planes were now sweeping ‘ow and strafing 
whenever a moving object appeared. News spread 
that the Japanese had landed and were converging 
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upon Agana from Tumon Bay and Agana Harbor 
areas. ‘Their estimated strength was about eight 
thousand. 

The remaining inhabitants of Agana made frantic 
attempts to flee the city. An unfortunate and ruth- 
less slaughter occurred when many of these people 
were bayoneted by the advancing troops or were 
caught in cross-fire as the battle developed. 

At the Plaza de Espana a tiny handful of Marines, 
sailors and Insular Guardsmen put up a token resist- 
ance. Armed with rifles they took their stand 
behind a hibiscus hedge. Men fell on both sides. 
In the Palace the Governor signed a document of 
surrender, and Guam passed over to Japanese rule. 
When this information reached the troops, fighting 
ceased. Before the tear-filled eyes of Mainlanders 
and Islanders the Stars and Stripes were hauled 
down and the red Sun of Japan rose over the Plaza. 
Thus the occupation of Guam began in blitzkrieg 
fashion like so many other power blows of the Japa- 
nese in those first days of the war. That the Yanks 
would come back, no one doubted. Meanwhile 
however captive Guam was setting forth along its 
Via Dolorosa, and before redemption there would be 
suffering. 

The missionaries were for the time being left free 
to go about their duties with a pass; but their trans- 
portation was confiscated. The first duty that con- 
fronted them was the pressing one of giving Christian 
burial to the war dead. The new authorities were 
ignoring the dead bodies that lined the roads ap- 
proaching Agana. Under the blazing tropical sun a 
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health problem of fearful proportions was shaping. 
The priests and Brother Gabriel worked from morn- 
ing until night on the day following the invasion 
to carry out this corporal work of mercy. Father 
Calvo was at the point of prostration when Fray 
Jesus returning from the jungle took his place in 
finishing the task. Such was the decomposition of 
some of the victims that the Fathers had to place 
camphor in their nostrils to carry on. 

The Fathers continued to occupy the Parochial 
House although the basement was quartering Japa- 
nese troops. Once when a group of M. P.’s made 
an unannounced inspection of the second floor the 
dog sprang viciously at the officer in charge of the 
detail. For this dumb protest to the new order 
Very Rev. Father Ferdinand and Father Mel were 
slapped in the face. On another occasion Father 
Alvin and Father Mel (again) were ceremoniously 
slapped for neglecting to bow before the sentinel 
stationed in front of Saint Vincent Hall. 

On December 22 the missionaries were interned 
in the Cathedral. Five hundred other American 
residents of Guam had a‘ready been interned there. 
As far as the missionaries were concerned this marked 
a change of policy. No explanation for the measure 
was given. It can be assumed that the Japanese 
refrained from placing the missionaries under arrest 
at once to avoid alienating the people too abruptly. 
This view is borne out by their delay in arresting 
Bishop Olano and Fray Jesus. The missionaries 
were given living quarters in the sacristy loft of 
the Cathedral. Their food was provided through 
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atrangement with the Government by Mr. Pascual 
Artero. 

On Christmas the Minister of Cult ordered that 
services be held in the Cathedral. ‘The altars had 
been dismantled of altar cloth, candles and statues 
and of course the Blessed Sacrament had been 
removed. But the people came since it was an 
order of the day. They sang the hymn of Lourdes. 
They prayed the Rosary and concluded their brief 
devotion by singing the ‘Atan Jesukristo’. The 
Japanese soldiers looked on. 

On January 7 Bishop Olano and his secretary, 
Fray Jesus were arrested and interned in the Cathe- 
dral with the rest of the prisoners. Father Jesus 
Duenas and Father Oscar Calvo were permitted to 
remain at liberty. In the afternoon of the next 
day about thirty of the prisoners, including Bishop 
Olano were led out to the Plaza de Espana. ‘They 
were ordered to run three times around the Plaza. 
Then their names were called and they heard a sen- 
tence of exile passed upon them. Their destination 
was not disclosed. 

Eariy on the morning of January 10, the prison- 
ers were ordered to leave the Cathedral at 6:30 for 
an unknown destination. At the appointed hour 
the Bishop, the missionaries, and other civilians 
were marched out and mounted aboard Army trucks 
which were to take them to the dock at Piti It 
was a heart-breaking moment for the Catholic peo- 
ple of Guam. Wisely however, there was no demon- 
stration. A few parishioners did dare to enter the 
Plaza for a leave-taking. ‘ Bless us, Sefior Obispo’, 
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and “good-bye, Fathers’, they cried as the trucks 
moved away. Along the route pathetic little groups 
of brave but bewildered peope gathered to wave 
farewell. The Bishop seeing a group would lift his 
hand and bless them. 

At Piti the exiles found awaiting hon offshore a 
large transocean liner called the Argentina Maru. A 
linger ng hope which the priests had maintained of 
being deported to some other island of the Mariana 
group was dispelled by the sight of that ship. Ob- 
viously they were bound for the Japanese homeland. 
Any illusions of a pleasant journey which the presence 
of such a luxurious liner might have called up were 
banished when the entire party, including women, 
were escorted by a whip-carrying purser to the 
ship’s steerage. In the middle of the floor of the 
hold a heap of winter clothing caught the eye of the 
passengers. By all indications they were going on 
a long journey. 

When luncheon had been served, which consisted 
of a plate of white rice and water, the Bishop and 
Fray Jesus were assigned to a hot little room off 
steerage and the other missionaries were given bare 
baggage racks in the hold which they shared with 
their fellow Americans. 

The strange odyssey which was to take our Fathers 
to Sendtzuge, to Kobe, to Futatabi, Okinawa, Manila, 
Seattle (or San Francisco), home and back again to 
Guam four years later, had begun. Bishop Olano 
was to follow an even more labyrinthine way back to 
Guam: Tokyo, Goa, Bombay, Delhi, Ceylon, Sydney, 
Leyte and Guam’s Harmon Field, March 21, 1945. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE FATHER DUENAS STORY 


Bishop O!ano had been given only ten minutes 
to arrange his personal affairs at the time he was 
arrested and interned in the Cathedral. Accordingly 
he had no opportunity to appoint Father Duenas as 
his Pro-Vicar before leaving Guam, but had to do so 
later by letter from Japan. However, since Father 
Duenas was senior in age to Father Calvo, he was the 
recognized spiritual leader in the emergency. Father 
Duenas chose to remain in Inarajan and attend to 
the southern district. He assigned the area north 
of Chalan Pago and east of Piti to the care of Father 
Calvo. Their plan was simple: to brush as little as 
possible with the Japanese and to visit the centers 
of popu‘ation at least once a month. 

Soon after the removal of Bishop Olano the Ca- 
thedral was designated as a public meeting place. 
Santa Cruz Church was closed. Saint Vincent Hall 
was converted into offices of the Civil Government. 
The clerks of this office lived in the Parochial House. 
The Bishop’s House served as a dormitory for young 
Chamorros who were recruited from various parts 
of the island for indoctrination. San Antonio Chapel 
in Agana was exempted from this decree and Father 
Calvo removed the furnishings of the Cathedral to 
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44. — Merizo, Guam: 
San Dimas Church. 


45. — San Dimas Rectory, built 
neatly one hundred years ago 
by Augustinian Recollects. 


46.— Umatac, Guam: San Dionisio 
Church, built by Spanish Capuchins 
before World War II. 


47. — Talofofo, Guam: 
Church of San Miguet. 


Top to bottom 


48. — Inarajan, Guam: St. Joseph 
Church, built by Spanish Capuchins 
immediately before the war, and 
reconstructed after the war. 


49. — st. Joseph Rectory. 


50. — Yona, Guam: St. Francis Church, 
dedicated March 28, 1954. 


storage there. While these confiscations were being 
carried out the Taicho, or officer in charge, requested 
Father Duenas to prepare an inventory of Church 
property. Father Duenas dismissed the request with 
an ironic smile and told the officer that such formality 
would be a mockery. 

The commandant requested that the crosses be 
removed from the facade and great dome of the 
Cathedral and from the adjacent belltower. To 
prevent irreverent hands from engaging in this task, 
Father Calvo obtained permission to carry out the 
order himself. Many people, not understanding the 
motive of his action at the time, were surprised not 
to say shocked by the spectacle. But it was a time 
of shocks and surprises. 

Agana and many of the villages became ghost 
towns. Guam’s population had moved to the forest 
to eke out a living from the soil. Father Calvo in 
the North and Father Duenas in the South followed 
the people about, building chapels in their midst. 
Father Calvo based himself at his father’s ranch near 
Naval Air Station Agana. He had a small chapel 
there and reserved the Blessed Sacrament for Viatt- 
cum to the dying. Unknown to the Japanese he 
also said Mass and kept the Blessed Sacrament in a 
private chapel at Agana Heights on the same spot 
where the beautiful church of Our Lady of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament has arisen since the war. 

Other chapels were built at Machanao and Mogfog 
in the north and Lalo in Campo No. | area of Brown 
Pacific Maxon, and at Mangilao where the postwar 
church of Santa Teresita now stands. Masses were 
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also said at Tamuning and Ordot. Father Calvo 
made his pastoral rounds on a bicycle. When this 
means of transportation failed, which was quite 
often, he resorted to ox-cart or just walked. 

Father Duenas covered his mountainous and rela- 
tively roadless southern district on horseback. Some- 
times he rode the bus to Agana or borrowed a 
jitney. His trips to Agat and Piti were made over 
the grassy sabanas from Inarajan and down through 
Fena Valley. His principal journeying was made 
between Chalan Pago and Umatac. Along that 
route he erected chapels at Malojlo, Peca (on the 
outskirts of Inarajan) and Eneda (between Merizo 
and Inarajan, at the Public Works coral pit). Rec- 
ords of Baptisms and marriages performed by him 
reveal that he completed this circuit with surprising 
regularity. 

Early in the occupation Father Duenas was ques- 
tioned about his Japanese sympathies. He replied 
that his work was the work of Christ only. His 
examiners bowed politely and said they understood. 
But all the same they appointed spies to shadow him. 
Before long he was summoned again and accused of 
having aided George Tweed, an American sailor who 
was in hiding. Father Duenas jarred Japanese 
sensibilities and aroused suspicion by his blunt re- 
tort: ‘ That’s for me to know and for you to find 
out’. The authorities began to toy with the idea 
of exiling Father Duenas to Tinian. The Taicho 
confided his intention to Father Calvo. The latter 
adroitly cautioned against this on the grounds that 
it would be bad policy. ‘ After all’, Father Calvo 
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told him, ‘Father Duenas is the acknowledged spir- 
itual leader in Guam’. 

While Father Duenas was not exiled to Tinian, 
he was identified in the Japanese mind as a poor 
collaborator and his known American sympathy was 
bound to lead to tragic results for himself later. 
The fact of the matter is that Father Duenas set his 
own course and ignored the Japanese. A trivial 
example of this was his disregard of the prohibition 
against reading American books and periodicals. He 
not only read American books at home, but he 
could be seen perusing a dog-eared copy of the 
Reader’s Digest in the Agana-Inarajan bus. 

Throughout the occupation the people were sub- 
ject to an organized system of forced labor. The 
produce grown by these communal projects was used 
to feed the Imperial Armed Forces. The Chamorros 
grew gardens in small jungle plots and had ingenious 
recourse to the coconut and breadfruit tree for many 
of the necessities of life. The business economy of the 
island was in the hands of a Japanese monopoly. 
Communication with the outside world was suspend- 
ed for the duration of the war and the people of 
Guam knew only what the invaders chose to impart. 

In November 1942 Monsignor Fukahori and Fa- 
ther Peter Komatzu came to Guam from Japan as 
emissaries from the Government. Monsignor Fuka- 
hori carried letters from Bishop Olano in Tokyo. 
One of these letters named Father Duenas as Pro-Vicar 
and charged him to defend the Chamorros in their 
encounters with the Government. A letter to Father 
Calvo informed him that the American Fathers were 
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being held in an internment center at Kobe. There 
were letters also for relatives of the other American 
internees at Kobe. 

Monsignor Fukahori reopened Santa Cruz Church 
and placed the Blessed Sacrament there. But he 
never obtained a cordial following. This was owing 
to the fact that his talks in the Cathedral, which was 
then a meeting place, were patently propaganda for 
the Emperor and the Greater Hast Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere. ‘The people were told by him that Japan was 
winning the war and that they ought to forget about 
the United States. They must obey the Emperor. 
After the war Guam would find its rightful place in 
the Rising Sun. Facts and figures were cited which, 
if true, would have demonstrated that powerful little 
Japan had sunk the American Navy. The Japanese 
prelate was of course speaking his piece under the 
dangling sword of Samurai. He endeavored to con- 
vey this by removing his ring and cross at the begin- 
ning of his talks. The Chamorros understood the 
intent of his gesture but such was their resentment 
to propaganda of this kind that they stayed away from 
Mass at Santa Cruz. Father Komatzu labored under 
less restraining influence and enjoyed a measure of 
success with the people. 

When Monsignor Fukahori visited Inarajan in 
company with Japanese officers and addressed a 
public meeting, Father Duenas afterward penned him 
an indignant letter. The letter quoted Pope Bene- 
dict XV wherein he counseled missionaries not to 
exalt their own country in foreign lands; but to 
speak only the Word of God. When the Monsignor 
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returned to Agana he called Father Calvo into ses- 
sion and showed him the letter. Father Calvo took 
in its contents with fear. He inquired if the Minseibo 
(civil authorities) had seen the letter. The Monsi- 
enor allayed his fear. ‘Father Duenas is still a 
brother priest’, he said; and thereupon destroyed 
the letter. Possible reprisals were again averted. 
Father Duenas continued however, to stir Japanese 
wrath by ‘forgetting’ to obey their dictates, by re- 
fusing to accord them the respect which they demand- 
ed and by his relentless campaign against the public 
immorality which had sprung up with the occupa- 
tion. When challenged by the authorities to sub- 
stantiate his accusations of scandalous conduct among 
the Japanese soldiers, he carefully made his investi- 
gations and unflinchingly submitted his reports. 
Father Duenas, of whom it is said that his face shone 
like that of an angel when he sang his first Mass, 
will best be remembered as the champion of Christian 
virtue and the rights of God during a pagan feast. 

On February 23, 1944 Air Force carrier-based 
planes staged a small raid on Guam. This token of 
remembrance brought heart back into the people and 
fortified them for the trying months ahead. From 
that time on the Japanese turned their attention to 
the defense of Guam. The civil administration of 
the Island was given over to a group of civilians. 
All able-bodied men were recruited for work on 
defense projects. They built air strips, improved 
roads, dug caves in the hill-sides and fashioned pill 
boxes and gun implacements on the beaches. ‘These 
gigantic public works were carried out with no other 
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equipment than a wheelbarrow, pick and shovel. 
History repeated itself during the Minseibo domina- 
tion. Slaves reappeared. ‘Those not occupied in 
defense projects were working in the fields. Every- 
one from 12 years of age to 60 was regarded as able- 
bodied for the rice and corn fields. 

Japanese propaganda was stepped up under pres- 
sure of an impending counterattack. ‘The people 
were told that never in a hundred years would the 
Americans take back Guam. Some of this propa- 
ganda was so tenuous that it provided the Guamanians 
with the only comic relief available at the time. 
They were told that California was a Japanese colony. 
Washington, D.C., was undergoing a siege of star- 
vation. President Roosevelt was out of his mind. 
American civilians were wearing wooden shoes and 
paper hats. However the workers on coastal de- 
fenses could see boatloads of Japanese veterans 
from southern campaigns being received for rehabili- 
tation and hospitalization. In March there were 
Air Force strikes again and not all of the Japanese 
pursuit planes came back. During these raids three 
Japanese supply ships were sunk off Talofofo Bay by 
an American submarine. Early in June American 
planes attacked the land in force. ‘The invasion of 
Saipan which developed in June was a closely guard- 
ed Japanese secret on Guam. But finally on July 
5 a sea and air bombardment began which let the 
secret out. Uncle Sam was coming back to Guam 
in armed fury. The bombardment continued for 
sixteen days. 7 

These were days and nights of horror for the Gua- 
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manian people. A remark by a collaborator of the 
Japanese in Agana that ‘ The Americans if they come 
will find only flies’, roused the people’s suspicion 
that they were to be killed off. When the Japanese 
began to concentrate the civilian population by thou- 
sands at Talofofo, Manengon (Yona), Fena, Malojlo, 
etc., their fears were heightened. The massacre of 
forty-six persons at Merizio caused the Chamorros 
to implore our Lady of Peace for a speedy American 
victory. 

During the severest stages of the Naval and air 
assault, Father Duenas was arrested in Inarajan and 
questioned again about the American holdout, George 
Tweed. Intimidating treats and torture failed to 
elicit any information. He was taken to Police 
Headquarters at Agana Heights and after further 
face-saving accusations of spy-work he was sentenced 
to death. On the morning of July 12, Father Duenas 
was led out to a lonely spot at Tai where he was be- 
headed beside an open grave. Three others went 
to their deaths at the same time, and in the same 
manner. They were Assistant Island Attorney, Ed- 
ward Duenas, Juan Pangelinan, a Navy man, and 
another unidentified man. 

For almost a year the body of Guam’s courageous 
Pro-Vicar lay in a nameless grave. On March 21, 
1945 Father Calvo with help of the Saipanese inter- 
preter who had witnessed the executions located the 
graves. The remains of Father Duenas were iden- 
tified and transferred to St. Joseph Church, Inarajan. 
A bronze tablet in the sanctuary floor marks his last 
resting place. 
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On July 21, 1944, the Americans landed. Two 
separate Marine detachments waded ashore at Asan 
Point and Agat beach. It was 8:30 in the morning 
and by n ght they had established a precarious foot- 
hold and Army support had moved in. After eight 
days of heavy fighting, Orote Airstrip, their prime 
objective had been gained. American death casual- 
ties had by that date reached 1,175. The battle 
had taken the toll of between 2,000 and 3,000 Jap- 
anese defenders. 

As patrols began to filter enemy territory they 
met up from time to time with Chamorros searching 
for food in the jungle. ‘These men carried the news 
of liberation to the concentration camps. Little 
by little harried processions of civilians worked their 
way behind the American lines. The pursuit phase 
of the battle continued. By August 10 all organized 
Japanese resistance was at an end. Mopping-up 
operation lasted for several months longer but mean- 
while Guam began to live again. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


AG Str se Say Osram Wrark 


The reconquest of Guam by American forces left 
most of the island devastated. Agana, the capital, 
was demolished during the pre-invasion bombard- 
ment. Agat and the other western towns were oblit- 
erated in the landing operations. The southern 
villages of Inarajan, Merizo and Umatac escaped 
destruction except for damage caused by aerial 
strafing. Of the six churches and twenty-two chap- 
els that had existed on prewar Guam only four 
structures remained standing. These were the church- 
es of San Dionisio at Umatac, St. Joseph at Ina- 
rajan, St. Francis at Yona and Santa Cruz in Agana. 
Inc.dentally these were the last churches erected by 
the Spanish Capuchins before transferring the Mis- 
sion to St. Joseph Province. All of these buildings 
suffered war-damage and Santa Cruz had later to 
be taken down. 

The people of the southern villages were the first 
to be rehabilitated. As soon as this area was con- 
sidered free of enemy snipers they were permitted 
to return to their homes. But for the most part the 
people of other sections of the island found themselves 
homeless. The Military Government, under Brig. 
Gen. Henry Larsen, set up refugee centers to cope 
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with the problem. ‘These encampments, which be- 
came immediate objects of solicitude to the American 
Red Cross, were situated at Manengon (Yona), 
Talofofo, Bradley (Agana) and Agat. New villages 
were promptly started by the Military Government 
at Sinajana, Barrigada, Agat, Santa Rita, Asan, 
Yona and Dededo. As this new housing became 
available family by family was relocated. 

But meanwhile the work of the Church could not 
begin. It was not so much because of the wrecked 
physical framework of the Mission but because of 
the fact that Father Calvo was the only priest left 
in the Vicariate. Bishop Olano, the ecclesiastical 
head of Guam was in exile in India. The American 
Capuchins who had been the prewar missionaries were 
still held as prisoners of war in Japan. Undismayed 
by the situation Father Calvo flitted about the island 
in borrowed transportation doing his best to adminis- 
ter to the people in the refugee centers and rehabili- 
tated villages. He continued to make his home with 
his parents who had moved to Sinajana. Soon after 
liberation he began building a church at Agana a 
little distance from the ruins of the prewar cathedral. 
Before long he was building another church at Sina- 
jana which had become the largest center of popula- 
tion. In addition to his spiritual ministrations 
Father Calvo was frequently called upon for liaison 
duties in behalf of the people with the Government. 

The one factor which rendered Father Calvo’s 
work manageable was the presence in Guam at the 
time of so many self-sacrificing Chaplains. Among 
those who shared the load with Father Calvo during 
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these months after the war, grateful mention should 
be made of Navy Chaplain A. F. Kamler who was the 
first priest to contact Fr. Calvo at Manengon. He 
provided the facilities by which Fr. Calvo was able 
to offer a Mass of thanksgiving, the first he had been 
able to say in three months. Father Vincent Loner- 
gan, a Marine Chaplain stationed at Ylig, regularly 
said his third Sunday Mass at Inarajan. Father Rob- 
ert Meehling alternated from his base at Yona be- 
tween Merizo and Umatac. Father James Follard, 
a Navy Chaplain served the people of Agat and 
induced his fighting men to build a coconut-thatched 
ehapel for the village. HKather Lawrence Byrne 
stationed with the Marines at Talofofo regularly said 
Mass for the local people and organized them into 
working parties to build a chapel of theirown. There 
was Father Paul Haren, who very zealously interested 
himself in the people of Dededo followed by Father 
Brody and Father Roy. ‘There were also Father 
Sheehan at Yona, Father Schmitt at Chalan Pago 
and others too numerous to mention, whose names 
are best known to the Angels of God. They are the 
Catholic chaplains who came ashore with their Mass 
kits from ships in the harbor and, ignoring mud and 
heat-rash, tangibly kept the thought of God alive 
during those topsy-turvy days. 

In December 1944 Bishop Olano left India and 
began his return trip to Guam. When the liberation 
of the island had become a confirmed fact, Bishop 
Olano began to negotiate a passage to Australia. On 
October 30, 1944, the Feast of Christ the King, he 
received a message from Bishop John O’Hara of the 
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Military Ordinariate in New York informing him that 
Admiral Nimitz had given permission for his re-entry 
to Guam. Australia would be the most logical rout- 
ing since it lay outside the Pacific war sector. 

Upon Bishop Olano’s arrival at Sydney, he was 
given a letter from the Capuchin Provincial in Detroit, 
the Very Rev. Clement Neubauer, O.F.M.Cap. asking 
for instructions and declaring his willingness to send 
missionaries to Guam as soon as they should be re- 
quested by the Bishop. The Bishop asked that the 
priests be sent after his return to Guam. Bishop 
Olano’s return to Guam was delayed for two months 
longer while he recuperated from a stomach ulcer in 
the hospital. 

In the meantime the Americans landed in Luzon 
and retook Manila. ‘This made it possible for the 
Bishop to reach his war-stricken Vicariate via the 
Philippines and in time for Easter as he had wished. 
His plane landed at Harmon Field, March 21, 1945. 

Bishop Olano’s mixed emotions can easily be 
imagined as he viewed from a jeep the wrecked city 
of Agana. The Church of San Antonio, the Cathe- 
dral, the Parochial Hall, the Bishop’s House, the 
residence of the Friars were in ruins. It was impos- 
sible to recognize the old landmarks. Only the 
broken wall of the Governor’s Palace and the tiled 
rotunda of the bandstand in the Plaza de Espana 
seemed familiar. But in front of what had been 
Dorn Hall a welcoming party was on hand; and in 
the heart-warming reunion that ensued years of 
sorrow and separation were bridged over and forgot- 
ten for a while. Father Calvo conducted the Bishop 
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to the new provisional church of Agana. The Holy 
Image of our Lady of Camarin was on the altar; 
the sanctuary lamp was burning. The poverty and 
appointments of this first postwar church which was 
walled with cariso satisfied the Bishop that a judicious 
step toward rehabilitation had been made. 

The Bishop was informed that his house would 
not be ready for a few weeks. He would be the 
guest of the Calvo family at Sinajana. His home- 
coming luncheon was taken at ‘ The Garlic’, a short 
order restaurant, which had sprung up in front of 
what had been his old palace. In Sinajana the Bishop 
saw the second postwar church nearing completion. 
At the Calvo home a steady stream of visitors related 
to him their war-time vicissitudes. Many brought 
their children who had been privately baptized to 
have the ceremonies supplied by him. 

Before long the Bishop was organizing catechism 
classes at Agana and Sinajana and helping with con- 
fessions. Visits to the hospital where an unusual 
number of T.B. patients were being cared for oc- 
cupied much of his time. On Sundays the Bishop 
celebrated three Masses. Confirmation trips about 
the island afforded the Bishop an opportunity of 
learning firsthand the extent of war damage. It was 
a depressing revelation. But what broke his heart 
was not the material destruction of war but the moral 
disarray which follows war like a shadow and which 
was spreading because of lack of priests. It hurt him 
in particular to learn of the death of Father Jose 
Manibusan a native of Guam who had been ordained 
in Manila during the war and had been destined to 
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return to the Vicariate. He died of T.B. as a result 
of malnutrition. Following upon the death of Father 
Duenas this was a loss that could not be measured by 
ponderable values. As if by way of compensation 
Felixberto Flores, who had studied in Manila before 
the war, (thanks to the generosity of Archbishop Cush- 
ing of Boston) was at this time admitted to the 
seminary of Brighton, Massachusetts, to begin the 
study of theology. 

On June 8, the Bishop moved into his house at 
Agana. It was a small four-room frame building 
surfaced with cariso. In a sense it was built of 
cariso, since Father Calvo had to exchange the mat- 
ted material with the Army to obtain paint and 
lumber. We must remember this was still wartime. 
The Bishop was able to have his former houseboy, 
Trinidad Delgrado Borja, and not only Trinidad but 
his youngest brother Jesus and a flock of boys fol- 
lowed in rotating shifts, which gave the Bishop the 
feeling of a bewildered Don Bosco. 

On June 28, 1945 two of the priests promised by 
the home Province arrived in Guam aboard a Manila 
transport. The new missionaries were Father An- 
selm Leahy, O.F.M.Cap., former pastor of Sacred 
Heart Church, Yonkers, N. Y., and Father Paul 
Toschik, O.F.M.Cap., recently stationed at Appleton, 
Wisconsin. Father Cyril Langheim, O.F.M.Cap., was 
to follow some months later from Detroit. The priests 
were welcomed by Bishop Olano into his cramped 
quarters at Agana and like him they took their meals 
with the Calvo family at Sinajana. ‘The only trans- 
portation available at the time was a run-down black 
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Dodge sedan ungraciously referred to as the Bishop’s 
lemon-china. The new priests said Mass by turn in 
all parts of the island though, owing no doubt to 
the transportation handicap, Father Anselm tended 
to center his work in Agana and Father Paul in 
Santa Rita. They continued to organize catechism 
classes with most of the teaching done by volunteer 
lay catechists. Unfortunately Father Anselm found 
the climate difficult and his health declined. Father 
Paul took nicely to the tropical sweat-bath and even 
complained cheerfully of the ‘icy blasts’ that swooped 
down from Santa Rita in the hours before dawn 
when he went to say Mass. 

The Anniversary of Liberation Day, July 21, 1945 
was celebrated ina wholly religious manner. In the 
Plaza de Espana a High Mass was sung, followed 
by a procession of our Lady of Camarin and a sermon 
in Chamorro by Bishop Olano. Loud speakers car- 
ried the ceremonies to the thousands who gathered. 
The next day was observed with prayers for peace 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed in the Church. 
Those were days of ominous lull following the capture 
of Okinawa. The dropping of two atomic bombs on 
Japan on August 6 and 9 brought news pouring from 
loudspeakers that peace was in sight. The anxiously 
awaited news came on August 15. President Harry 
Truman announced the surrender of Japan. The 
Emperor also spoke confirming the announcement for 
his own people. It was the feast of the Assumption. 
The war which started on the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception (Guam calendar) was ended on the feast 
of the Assumption. For the Catholics of Guam who 
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had been spared annihilation in the face of great 
odds this striking circumstance was looked upon as 
a reminder of our Lady’s protection. 

The end of the war brought freedom to the mis- 
sionaries of Guam who had been held at Kobe since 
early in 1942. They were repatriated back to the 
mainland with the exception of Father Ferdinand, the 
Superior of the prewar community, who immediate- 
ly sought permission to return to Guam. ‘The miss- 
lonaries were gaunt from malnutrition but surpris- 
ingly in a fair state of health. They had no atrocity 
charges to bring and all had been favorably taken 
with the kind-hearted, industrious Japanese people. 
Early in their internment the missionaries had been 
put in contact with the American Red Cross through 
the Swiss Legation. Red Cross packages had pro- 
vided an essential supplement to their rice rations; 
and more than any other human factor it was this 
that had saved their lives. 

The end of the war brought an unexpected devel- 
opment for the Church in Guam. Bishop Olano 
resigned his office and retired to a friary of the Capu- 
chin Order in Manila and Most Rev. Apollinaris 
W. Baumgartner, O.F.M.Cap. was consecrated in 
New York to succeed him. A rounded treatment of 
this question would exceed the scope of a historical 
sketch, but briefly, this is what happened. Sometime 
previously Bishop Olano had contacted the Apostolic 
Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and expressed his wish to resign. He re- 
quested the customary form to which he might affix 
his signature. After the surrender of Japan, the 
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Above: 51. — Sinajana, Guam: Fr. Raymond baptizing at St. Jude Thaddeus Church. 


Left: 52. — Piti, Guam: Assumption of Our Lady Church. — Right: 53. — Piti, Guam: 
Bell ringer beating oxygen tank—a familiar picture in many places after the war. 


Top to bottom 


54. — Rota: St. Francis Borja 
Church. 


55. — Saipan: Fr. Alexander 
hearing confessions in the 
T. B. Ward of the Naval 
Hospital. 


56. — Tinian: San Jose Church. 


Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, was leaving the States for a tour of military 
camps in the Pacific. He was asked by the Apostolic 
Delegate to bring to Guam the form of resignation 
requested by Bishop Olano. Archbishop Spellman 
arrived in Guam on August 21. In the cariso-walled 
Parochial House at Agana, Bishop Olano signed the 
document of resignation and expressed the hope that 
a successor would be appointed immediately. Arch- 
bishop Spellman then informed the Delegate by naval 
radiogram to that effect. 

Following rapidly upon the resignation of Bishop 
Olano, on August 25, the Holy See named the Very 
Rev. Apollinaris Baumgartner, O.F.M.Cap., Titular 
Bishop of Joppe and Vicar Apostolic of Guam. He 
was consecrated on September 18, 1945 in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, by the Apostolic Delegate 
assisted by Co-adjutor Bishop McGuinness of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa and Bishop Eustace of Camden, 
N. J. Bishop O’Hara of Buffalo preached the sermon. 

On October 23 Bishop Baumgartner arrived un- 
obtrusively in Guam aboard Admiral Nimitz’s plane 
while Bishop Olano was holding Confirmation cere- 
monies in the church at Agana. He was met at the 
airport by Father Calvo, Father Ferdinand (who had 
returned from Japan on October 18), Father Brian 
Ward, O.F.M.Cap., a Navy Chaplain who was serv- 
ing duty on Guam at the time, and by a small del- 
egation of the Catholic laity. Father Anselm had 
departed from Guam for a medical check-up in Hono- 
lulu and*eventually returned to New York. The 
Bishop entered his shattered episcopal city of Agana 
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unnoticed by the casual wayfarer and busy rehabili- 
tators. Like the average civilian jeep rider of those 
postwar days the Bishop wore khaki; but to the 
discerning eye a new gold chain could be seen gleam- 
ing about the neck. The new Bishop managed to 
find a vacant room at the Parochial House; but since 
the room was vacant also in the sense that it con- 
tained no furniture, at the invitation of Admiral Mur- 
ray he passed the first nights in the Navy guest 
house at ComMar. 

Bishop Olano left Guam for the Philippines on 
October 26. A transport named Pastora had arrived 
in port and Bishop Olano was informed of his depar- 
ture the evening before. He was accompanied to 
the dock by Bishop Baumgartner, the priests of the 
Mission and his faithful houseboys. The Pastora left 
at noon. It was a historic moment. The departure 
of Bishop Olano marked the end of 277 years of Span- 
ish missionary work in Guam. Thanks to Christian 
martyrs like Diego Luis de Sanvitores and Spanish 
prelates like Miguel A. Olano, Guam had remained 
true to the Catholic Faith. 

The first problem to engage the attention of 
Bishop Baumgartner after his return from the port 
was the practical one of finding a few pieces of fur- 
niture for his room. The furnishings of Bishop 
Olano’s room had been loaned to him personally. A 
table, chair and bed had at least to be resurrected if 
the Bishop was to take up residence in Agana. In 
that stage of beginning-again this was not a simple 
order. However, first a desk was fabricated from 
scrap lumber. Then a plywood chair that had seen 
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service with the Army Air Corps was given an honor- 
able discharge and found its way to the Bishop’s 
room. After an interval a bed arrived but it lacked 
both spring and mattress. An ingenious G.I. met 
this situation by cutting strips from inner tubing 
which were criss-crossed into a springy net for the 
Bishop. For a while meals continued to be taken at 
the Calvo home in Sinajana. But gradually light 
cooking was attempted in the Parochial House as an 
ice box to protect food and an oil burner on which 
to prepare it were acquired. The Bishop’s household 
was made up of only Father Ferdinand, Father Paul 
and three house-boys. Occasionally a group of 
chaplains bringing their own food would rendezvous 
for an evening of fellowship. 

Thus Bishop Baumgartner, ambassador of Christ 
in poverty and humility entered upon the scene of 
his spectacular apostolate. For if the departure of 
Bishop Olano was a historic moment because it 
marked the end of a meritorious planting, the pres- 
ence of Bishop Baumgartner in Guam was no less 
historic since it signaled the beginning of intensive 
Catholic growth. From the flames and ashes of war 
organized Catholic life was destined to emerge with 
unaccustomed vigor. On the coat of arms of the 
new Vicar Apostolic in 1945 prophetic symbols ap- 
peared. The crossed arms of Christ and Francis 
forecast a blessing upon the repruned vineyard, and 
blazoning the way to fresh heights of endeavor was 
the rising phoenix. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


HSE VIE RATINGS 


Since 1900 Guam has pursued a political existence 
apart from the other islands of the Marianas group. 
Except for the Japanese occupation period during 
World War II the southern island has been under the 
Stars and Stripes. The other islands of the archi- 
pelago—chief of which are Saipan, Tinian and 
Rota—have been successively under German owner- 
ship, Japanese mandate and United Nations Trust 
Territory. At present they are administered by the 
United States Navy and Interior Department. Spir- 
itual jurisdiction in the Marianas has likewise passed 
through changing hands during the last fifty year 
period. In the first years of this century the Maria- 
nas Mission continued under the jurisdiction of the 
See of Cebu, Philippines. In 1907 the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of the Carolines and Marianas was formed and 
accredited to the German Capuchins of the Rhine- 
Westphalian Province. In 1911 Guam was made a 
separate Vicariate and entrusted to the Catalonian 
Capuchins. The other islands of the group remained 
attached to the Caroline Mission. ‘This arrangement 
was interrupted by the outbreak of World War I. 
The Marianas, Guam excepted, were captured by 
Japan and the German missionaries were expelled. 
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The islands were without missionaries until 1921. 
In that year Spanish Jesuits with headquarters in 
Tokyo received charge of the Saipan and Rota mis- 
sions. ‘This status endured until shortly after World 
War II when the islands were added to the Vicariate 
of Guam. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in 1941 the Saipan 
Mission was in the charge of Father Jose M. Tardio, 
S. J., assisted by a Lay Brother, Fray Gregorio. 
The principal church was in the town of Garapan. 
The native population numbering about 4,500, of 
which 1500 were Carolinians, was 100 per cent Catho- 
lic. A community of Missionary Sisters of Mercy 
assisted with catechetical instruction and conducted 
a vocational school for girls. Rota with a Catholic 
population of about 500 Chamorros was in the care 
of Father Juan Pons and a Jesuit lay companion. 
Father Pons died during the war and the Brother 
was killed by the Japanese. Father Tardio was a 
virtual prisoner of the Japanese throughout the war 
and was permitted only to say Mass privately and 
administer the sacraments in the presence of a guard. 

When the invasion of Saipan by American forces 
began in June 1944, Fr. Tardio, the Brother, five 
Sisters and a Chamorro girl who was a postulant for 
the religious life, were taken into custody apart 
from the other civilians and kept under guard in 
the hills. They were under constant danger from 
aerial and sea attack. One of the Sisters of Mercy 
was killed by a shell and another wounded. After 
moving from place to place Fr. Tardio and the re- 
mainder of the group finally eluded their captors and 
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went to a hide-out on a protected side of the island. 
Here they remained until July 8 when they were 
liberated by the Americans. 

The Island of Saipan was thoroughly wrecked in 
the tough invasion battle. The harbor town of 
Garapan, where the native population had lived 
before the war, was entirely destroyed. The former 
Asian settlement of Chalan Kanoa became the center 
of rehabilitation and relocation. Fr. Tardio found 
shelter in a bombed-out Japanese residence. ‘The 
Sisters of Mercy lived for a while in a school. While 
the Island of Rota saw no actual fighting, all housing 
and utilities were destroyed by saturation bombing. 

On July 4, 1946 the Vicariate of Guam was ex- 
tended to include all of the Marianas. Father Tardio 
remained on Saipan for nearly a year longer, but on 
August 3, 1946, Very Rev. Father Ferdinand Stip- 
pich, O.F.M.Cap. began an island-hopping apostolate 
which made Rota his chief port of call. On Septem- 
ber 20, a one-hundred-mile-an-hour typhoon visited 
Rota and left every building on the island roofless. 
The entire population took refuge in a large cave. 
By March 5, 1947 Father Ferdinand had taken up 
permanent residence in Saipan, and soon afterward 
Father Tardio arranged passage and departed to 
Spain. On March 19, 1947 Father Marcian Pellet, 
O.F.M.Cap., became the first full-time American 
pastor of Rota. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


THE PHOENIX RISES 


Bishop Baumgartner showed a fine discernment 
when he chose the phoenix to symbolize his mis- 
sionary apostolate. The phoenix is a legendary 
bird of Egypt which completes its life-cycle by falling 
to earth in flames; and when seeming to be dead 
arises from the hot ashes of its funeral pyre. The 
phoenix is an accurate symbol of the missionary 
history of the Marianas which has witnessed so many 
contretemps but continues to record repeated happy 
returns to normal progress. Political changes, eco- 
nomic stress, epidemics, floods, typhoons, earth- 
quakes—and standing out in memory above them all, 
the rocking impact of a global war—these can well 
be compared to the flaming descent of the phoenix. 
The ability of these islands to emerge courageously 
from disaster can best be expressed in the imagery 
of the rising phoenix. 

The rehabilitation that has gone forward in the 
Vicariate of Guam during the past ten years makes 
a good progress report. It is the magical rise of the 
phoenix. Four war-damaged churches were left 
standing at the end of the war. Three of these have 
been repaired and fifteen new churches and ten 
chapels have been added. ‘There were two bomb- 
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pocked parish houses in 1944. Eleven priests’ houses 
have been built in Guam and three in the Northern 
Islands. ‘The list continues with the Bishop’s House 
and chancery, fourteen social halls, nine schools and 
six Sisters’ convents. The school building program 
has just begun and is passing through a metamorphosis 
of temporary to solid construction. But the church- 
es represent over seventy-five per cent permanent 
type construction. 

The building back of destroyed churches and the 
erection of new churches and chapels in communities 
unknown before the war has been the accomplish- 
ment of the people of the Vicariate. The work has 
gone ahead in the face of material shortages and on 
time that could be snatched from pressing projects 
of rehabilitation elsewhere. The workingman’s dol- 
lar and the voluntary contribution of overtime hours 
is the only explanation of how so much could be done 
with so little. 

The war-damage claim which was prepared by 
Mr. William Hotz, Jr. and honored by the United 
States Government in 1947 was never intended to 
equal the replacement value of the churches and 
Vicariate buildings destroyed in 1944. According to 
the terms of the Meritorious Act under which the 
claim was filed and paid, only the prewar value of 
property and improvements was considered. A por- 
tion of the funds derived from the war claim has been 
reserved for the permanent Dulce Nombre de Maria 
Cathedral, which is presently under construction. 

In addition to the central theme of building back 
demolished churches, and of erecting new churches 
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where none had before existed, there has been an 
accompaniment of other types of needed construc- 
tion. ‘These have been the rectories, social halls, 
convents and schools. Much of this work has had to 
be temporary in quality and remains to be done 
anew. But of the fourteen social halls, two are of 
concrete construction and four others are of solid 
frame-type building; and of the fifteen rectories in 
the mission, better than fifty per cent are permanent. 

School buildings of standard worth have with"a 
few exceptions yet to make an appearance. Notable 
exceptions are the Father Duenas School where con- 
crete block class-room units, faculty house, dormitory 
and infirmary have replaced the quonset hut. The 
Catholic Junior High Schools at Sinajana and Barri- 
gada villages are likewise of concrete block construc- 
tion. A start has been made at Dededo village with 
two concrete units representing fifty per cent of a 
proposed objective. Yona’s fine elementary school 
(conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame) is housed 
in an elephant quonset and a prefab annex, a situation 
however, which will soon be remedied. And on Sai- 
pan a renovated reinforced concrete building houses 
the beginning grades of a parochial school. 

The Catholic Activities Hall at Agana which was 
dedicated June 27, 1948 was a well-worthwhile project 
of the mission. It provided a much needed gather- 
ing place for rallies, congresses, conventions, musical 
recitals and typhoon parties. At the time it was 
inaugurated by Father Alvin LaFeir, O.F.M.Cap., 
the Catholic Activities Hall was the only meeting 
place of its kind where a program of cultural scope 
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could be held. Since 1949 the Catholic Activities 
Hall has formed the main core of the buildings which 
house the Academy of Our Lady of Guam. The 
two story concrete structure continues however to 
serve as parish hall for Agana and is the favorite 
rendezvous for islandwide activities both church and © 
aisles 

The Bishop’s House on San Ramon Hill was 
the first typhoon proof building completed in Agana 
after the war. Circumstances accelerated the build- 
ing of this residence. In 1947 when the rubble of 
postwar Agana was being cut by new streets, it was 
found that the Bishop’s House to the rear of the 
Cathedral lay squarely in the path of what was 
soon to become Second Street West. Bishop Baum- 
gartner graciously bowed to this unforeseen circum- 
stance and began searching for a new building site. 
On the hills behind Agana—Cuestan San Ramon—a 
likely piece of property was secured where early in 
the century Lt. William FE. Safford, aide to Governor 
Leary, had had his home. Pacific Construction Com- 
pany was given the building contract. Plans were 
drawn by Bishop Baumgartner. A distinctive fea- 
ture of the planning are the multiple screened o- 
penings which provide excellent ventilation. Offfice, 
living quarters and private chapel are on a second 
level. A wide porch leading off the living room 
affords a bracing view of the Pacific. 

Keeping pace with the physical recovery so notice- 
able everywhere in the Vicariate, there is, more im- 
portantly, evidence of sound spiritual growth. The 
islands are and have been Catholic. Despite the 
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obvious setback of the Japanese occupation and the 
subtle efforts of alien religious sects during the past 
decade, Guam’s thirty-two thousand native popu- 
lation is 95 per cent Catholic. Saipan’s six thousand 
are 99.9 per cent Catholic, while Rota’s one thousand 
population and Tinian’s five hundred are 100 per 
cent loyal to the Faith taught by Father Sanvitores. 
The Catholicity of the present-day Chamorros is ap- 
parent not only in the mass demonstrations of fiesta 
processions, but in the quiet unpretending crowds 
that approach the Communion rail on Sundays and 
in striking numbers at early Mass during the week. 
Notably the introduction of evening Mass for the 
First Fridays has met with excellent response. 

A contributing factor to the augmented Catholic 
life of this area since the war has been the reactivating 
and introduction of parochial societies for all age 
groups. The St. Vincent de Paul Society was reacti- 
vated and local conferences were set up. The Holy 
Name Society was introduced by Bishop Baumgart- 
ner and has twenty-seven units and a well organized 
Vicariate Holy Name Board. The Hias de Mana 
organization was reactivated as the Sodality of Our 
Lady, and the five prewar units have grown to twen- 
ty-seven under a Vicariate-wide union. The Arch- 
confraternity of Christian Mothers absorbed what 
was left of the Augustinian confraternity called the 
Correas. Seventeen parishes sponsor troops of Boy 
Scouts and twelve parishes sponsor Girl Scouts. 
The Third Order of St. Francis was reactivated at 
Agana Cathedral. The Apostleship of Prayer, known 
as the Sacred Heart Society exists in a few parishes, 
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while devotion to the Sacred Heart is widespread. 
Catholic Action sums up the nature and achieve- 
ment of these parish societies. 

A binding influence in the Church’s program has 
been the UMATUNA SI YUUS, a newsletter which began 
publication in 1946 and has been produced each 
week since. Copies are distributed from door to 
door each Saturday on Guam and some copies are 
sent weekly to the mainland and to the other islands 
of the group. 

Parochial schools have grown slowly from one end 
of the archipelago to the other—humble and poor 
in the facilities they command, but rich and proud 
in the saving truths that find a place in their curric- 
ulum and in the scholastic standards that are being 
realized. This feature of the apostolate is something 
relatively new in Guam. It has only been since 1946 
that a community of Sisters was able to successfully 
establish itself here. In that year three Sisters of 
Mercy from Belmont, North Carolina, came at the 
request of Bishop Baumgartner. The community 
now numbers 54, including postulants and novices. 
The Schools Sisters of Notre Dame with headquar- 
ters in Milwaukee sent a contingent of seven Sisters 
to open a school on Guam in 1949. There are now 
56 native members of the community counting nov- 
ices and aspirants. The latest addition to the mission 
staff are the Franciscan Missionary Sisters from La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, who arrived in Guam at the be- 
ginning of 1955. They are in charge of the Catholic 
Medical Center in Agana and have opened a Junior 
High School at Sinajana. A community of Merce- 
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darian Sisters, a Spanish foundation, maintains a 
school in Saipan. 

In 1948 Bishop Baumgartner secured the service 
of the Stigmatine Fathers of Waltham, Mass., to 
conduct a minor seminary. This seminary, named 
for Father Duenas, the patriotic Guamanian who 
was beheaded by the Japanese, has a present enroll- 
ment of 32 seminarians and 150 day students. A 
realiable indication of the strong Catholicity of the 
islands is just this flowering of vocations to the priestly 
and religious life. In September 1955, six graduates 
of Father Duenas School entered St. Patrick’s Sem- 
inary at Menlo Park, California. Three others are 
in theology there. Four young men have been or- 
dained to the priesthood since the war and three have 
become professed Capuchin Lay Brothers. There are 
three Chamorro students in the Capuchin major 
seminary at Garrison, N. Y., and one entered the 
Capuchin novitiate at Milton, Mass., this year (1955). 
It is safe to say that the prospect of local leadership 
in the Guam Mission is not far distant. 

Meanwhile the builders pursue their task, con- 
scious that much remains to be done; but, hopeful 
for the future and thankful for the past, they are 
apt to be found singing in their hearts a joyous 
rondeau. The refrain has been inherited from the 
rebuilders of San Damiano at Assisi: 

“Good people, O good people, 
We have news to tell— 
We build the house of God in joy 
And the building it goes well’. 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
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APPENDIX 


REHABILITATION PROJECTS 
OF) EHiEs VICARTATE 


AT BARRIGADA 


The first church built under the wings of the 
phoenix was St. Vincent Ferrer’s in the postwar 
village of Barrigada. Dedication ceremonies took 
place April 13, 1947. Asseen today, this sturdy frame 
structure with its pillared entrance resembles a colo- 
nial meeting house which dominates the center of 
the village. Plans for this church were drawn by 
Bishop Baumgartner and amended by the pastor, 
Father Felix Ley, O.F.M.Cap. Building operations 
began in July 1946 and went ahead slowly because 
of labor and material shortages. By January the 
church was under roof. Friends of Father Felix 
helped with the wiring and interior finish work, and 
crews of teen-agers slashed on paint. Volunteers 
of all ages contributed to the landscaping and shrub 
planting. As the day for dedication drew near the 
Bishop personally supervised the decoration of the 
sanctuary and the hanging of liturgical fabric about 
the altar. 
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AT YIGO 


The little village of Yigo which witnessed the 
last stand of the Japanese during the liberation of 
Guam was a close second to Barrigada in finishing 
its postwar chapel. Less than a month after the 
dedication of San Vicente Church, the wings of the 
phoenix dipped in salute to Lourdes Chapel on a 
knoll outside of Yigo. It is of neat frame construc- 
tion set on concrete foundations. Painted white 
and ornamented with a blue archway entrance, it 
has been referred to by its architect, Father Mel 
McCormack, as being ‘small but beautiful’. In the 
interval since the chapel was built it has been expand- 
ed in cruciform and the sanctuary has undergone 
additional adornment at the hands of Father Fulgence 
Petrie who has been in charge of Dededo and Vigo 
since 1949. 


AT DEDEDO 


The next church to be dedicated in 1947’was also 
a Father Mel project. In the new village of Dededo 
the permanent postwar church of Santa Barbara was 
completed in the short span of six months. The 
prewar church of Santa Barbara in old Dededo 
(located in the dead center of Harmon Field) was not 
destroyed in the battle of Guam. After liberation 
the residents of Dededo returned to their ranches 
in the vicinity of the church. They were just get- 
ting settled when Army engineers let it be known that 
they had designs on the place for the erection of 
airplane hangars. 
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Father Paul Haren, the dynamic Catholic Chaplain 
of the base, assisted in getting the people relocated 
a little further north on property owned by Mr. 
Juan Benevente. Almost overnight they were in- 
formed that this land also was being required for 
developments at Harmon. Father Haren once more 
shepherded his friends northward to a place called 
Liguan in the property of Mr. Jose Alvarez. Patience 
was tunning down when it was finally learned 
that a permanent site for Dededo village had been 
decided upon. Five months were to elapse before 
new housing was ready but early in 1945 families 
began to settle in the new village. 

A site was set aside for a Catholic church in the 
new village by the Government Planning Commis- 
sion. Father Haren rigged up a tent which did serv- 
ice as a chapel until work could begin on a per- 
manent structure in 1947. 

The ground plan of Santa Barbara church is laid 
out in cruciform. A separate octagonal bell tower 
and baptistry stands to the left front of the building 
and has become a Dededo landmark. It is a spacious 
church of solid frame construction. Dedication took 
place on November 30, 1947. Monsignor O. L. Calvo 
who knew so well the story of Dededo’s climb toward 
rehabilitation preached the festive sermon. 


Jd AORUETO RE 


This quiet community on the road to Pago Bay 
developed into a closely knit community after the 
war. Before. that time Ordot consisted of a few 
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57. — Chalan Kanoa, Saipan: Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel Church, 
dedicated in 1949. 


58. — Saipan: San Antonio Chapel. 


59. — Saipan: San Roque Chapel. 


60. — Denni, Saipan: Sacred Heart 
Chapel. 


61. — 


Annual Missionary Meeting, January 1956. Left to right, front row: Frs. Alvin, 
Ferdinand, Mel, Goggin C.P.S., Arnold, the Bishop, Frs. Kieran (Superior), 
Raymond, Cyril, Msgr. Calvo; top row: Frs. Flores, Fulgence, Zoilo Camacho, 
Antonine, Marcian, Canice, Mantia C.P.S., Timothy, Sylvan, Brcouillard, Leon, 
Paul, Alexander, Jose Guerrero, Juan. Camacho. 


62. — The Bishop and the Community of St.‘ Fidelis Friary, 1955. 


scattered ranch houses. As a mission station Ordot 
has been taken care of from Agana Heights and Sina- 
jana since the return of the Capuchin missionaries 
from Japan. Very Rev. Fr. Theophane, O.F.M. 
Cap., began to say Mass and organize catechism class- 
es at Ordot in 1946. A mere canvas tarpaulin thrown 
over a wooden framework was the rallying point for 
Ordot Catholics for many months. 

In January 1947, Very Rev. Raymond Demers, 
O.F.M.Cap., became pastor of Agana Heights. He 
began at once to get a chapel built at Ordot. He 
obtained property from the Gogue family and gathered 
materials. In May construction began and progressed 
nicely on volunteer labor. A substantial gift from 
the Catholic Church Extension Society of America 
also sped the project. By the feast of San Juan 
Bautista the building was under roof. On the last 
Sunday of Advent, December 21, 1947 the dedication 
of San Juan chapel took place. 


AT ASAN 


Asan village has had a chapel since time imme- 
morial. The thick adobe walls of its tiny prewar 
chapel were reduced to fine oblivion during the re- 
capture of Guam from the Japanese. Asan was one 
of the main points of landing for the amphibious 
assault on Guam. During the rebuilding of Asan 
in the months after the war a tent was first used 
followed by a shed-like place of worship, erected by 
the people. This wayside shrine, pushing its head 
through the tall vegetation of potential rice-land, was 
the village church for Asan until 1948. On January 
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11 of that year a new semi-permanent church was 
inaugurated. 

Late in 1947 Father Arnold Bendowske, O.F.M. 
Cap., who ministered to the scattered flocks along 
Marine Drive, began building a church on property 
obtained from the Limtiaco family of Asan in exchange 
for the prewar site. The new site is flat and low- 
lying and the body of the village tends to climb 
hillward. But the property had advantages and 
Father Arnold and the people were glad to get it. 
Truck-loads of coral were brought in to build up the 
site as a protection against the floods of the rainy 
season. Next a quonset was secured. 

The quonset was used as a nucleus for an ingen- 
iously designed frame church. The central portion 
is a roundroofed structure and side porches have 
been built out from the ribs of the quonset. ‘The 
stubby towers and balcony which constitute a famil- 
iar landmark of Asan village were added to take 
away the quonset appearance from the facade. 

Asan church like its predecessors is dedicated to 
the Nino Perdido or Christ Child who was lost and 
found in the temple. Solemn dedication ceremonies 
on May 9, 1948 marked the successful completion of 
this project. The parish social hall and playground 
were added later and belong to another story of 
Asan’s postwar development. 


ATR LOTO 


The chapel of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
stands like a command post on the central ridge of 
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Toto village. For Toto, like ancient Gaul, is divided 
into three parts or is laid out on three ridges. It is 
strictly a postwar community, set up to house the 
Guamanian crews who worked at Fifth Marine 
Service Depot. The population is composed of 
former Sumay, Agat and Agana residents. The 
first priests to assume spiritual care of the village 
were the chaplains of Fifth Field. Father James 
A. Quinn, a Dominican, got things started by erect- 
ing a tent at the extreme end of the central ridge 
not far from the present chapel. He was succeeded 
at Fifth Field by Father Romuald Philbin of the 
diocese of St. Augustine, and Father Joseph Balge- 
north of the Congregation of La Salette. Father 
Balgenorth thought of building a chapel on the site 
occupied by the chapel at present and which was 
the property of Mr. Ignacio Martinez of Toto. It is 
a lovely location surrounded by giant mango trees. 

In August 1946 Very Rev. Raymond Demers, 
O.F.M.Cap., arrived in Guam and was given charge 
of Toto and Anigua as chapels attached to the Agana 
parish. Soon after he began working in his mission 
a typhoon hit the island and blew away the tent 
structure. Father Raymond obtained permission 
from the colonel of Fifth Field to use an abandoned 
thatched-roof building at the entrance of the village 
which had been an employment office. The Holy 
Name men went to work and remodeled this loose- 
jointed gift house almost overnight and it became 
known as Immaculate Heart chapel. With further 
improvements it continued to serve as a chapel 
until April 1948. 
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Father Raymond was replaced by Father Paul 
Toschik, O.F.M.Cap., in January 1947, and in turn 
Father Paul was replaced by Father Julius Sulli- 
van, O.F.M.Cap., in March. Father Julius obtained 
permission to build a social hall on the Martinez 
property. When the foundations were poured for 
the hall Father Julius was transferred and the spir- 
itual care of Toto village was entrusted to Father 
Cornelius Murphy, O.F.M.Cap. (August 16). Father 
Cornelius continued the project and, at the suggestion 
of Very Rev. Alvin LaFeir, O.F.M.Cap., administrator 
of Agana, he enlarged and modified the plans to 
make the new building into a chapel instead of a 
hall. It was a happy inspiration for it resulted in a 
good permanent chapel for Toto. The old chapel 
then became the recreation hall. 

Mr. Thomas Sablan of Toto was the chief car- 
penter of the Immaculate Heart of Mary chapel. He 
was supported in his work by swing shifts of volun- 
teer labor which included women and _ children. 
Even Father Cornelius manned a shovel to gather 
sand and regularly went out with his scrounging 
party in quest of tin and lumber. The wings of the 
phoenix continued to stir gently over Toto, and by 
Easter 1948 the chapel under the mango trees stood 
forth finished and furnished. Bishop Baumgartner 
solemnly presided at the dedication ceremonies which 
took place on April 27, 1948. 
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AT MAINA 


The name Maina has an interesting connotation. 
It is the Chamorro word for the blessing given to 
mothers after childbirth. Accordingly the chapel 
is dedicated in honor of the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin and is fittingly referred to as Maina chapel. 

For the first four years after the war the people 
of this district attended the chapel at nearby Anigua. 
This chapel of Christ the King at Anigua was built 
by Military Government in 1945 for Mr. Jose Lujan 
and family. It was utilized by the Church to serve 
the displaced population concentrated at Camp 
Bradley. Set against the sheer cliffs that arose to 
what was known as Island Command it was a tiny 
white reminder of God to the flow of traffic along 
Marine Drive in those bounding days. 

Caridad Merfallen Guerrero donated the property 
site for the new chapel at Maina, and by March 1949 
construction began with Mr. Justo Dungca directing 
the work. Father Rufin who was assistant to Father 
Alvin at Agana had a major role in carrying the 
project to a finish. A worker himself, he inspired 
an all-out effort among the people who were to 
profit from the chapel. It was an ambitious pro- 
gram for the scattered flock that ranged the foot- 
hills of Nimitz to build a concrete chapel. But 
Father Rufin, supported in his zeal by Father Alvin 
got the job done. 

The finished project while it was not an archi- 
tectural triumph—the sturdy chunk of belfry that 
rests above the front portico looks like an after- 
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thought—afforded just pride to the self-sacrificing 
people of Maina. The chapel was dedicated with 
solemn ceremonies on September 18, 1949. The 
Bishop on that occasion praised them, for they, like 
Solomon could say, “Lord God, in the simplicity of 
my heart I have joyfully offered thee all things... ’ 
The old and the young had all done their part to 
get up the Maina chapel. A social hall was built by 
Fr. Antonine at Maina later. But this is another 
story. 


AT CHALAN KANOA, SAIPAN 


The island of Saipan so mercilessly devastated by 
war was compensated in a sense by getting the largest 
church in the Vicariate to date. Father Ferdinand 
was sent to Saipan in March 1947 to relieve Father 
Tardio, S. J., from whose Society the Capuchin 
Mission was taking over the Mariana Islands. He 
carried with him a dream which had taken shape 
during his years in a Japanese prison camp. He 
had in mind to build a church for the Mother of God 
that would be, in his labor, a thanksgiving offering 
for his own deliverance and that of the Friars who 
had been under his care. 

Such a dream came true with the building of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church. It was two years 
agrowing. Of poured reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, it has the proportions of a Cathedral. Mt. 
Carmel church is two hundred feet long and seventy 
feet wide, with side walls that rise twenty-two feet. 
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The facade pyramids upward to a flat balustrade 
surmounted by a five-foot statue of the Sacred Heart. 
Pointed Gothic arches above the doorways accen- 
tuated the impression of a cathedral and the concrete 
lacework in the openings heightens the impression. 

Because of the unusually wide span of the build- 
ing, pillars had to be used in the nave. With a 
master-stroke of resourcefulness, Father Ferdinand 
employed large transite pipes filled with reinforced 
concrete for this purpose. The result is lasting 
strength with relatively little obstruction of view. 
The ceiling is contemporary in design, featuring 
straight grooved lines that run the length of the nave 
and sanctuary. There is a reredos with numerous 
niches at the rear of the sanctuary wall peopled 
with saints dear to the Saipanese people. 

The initial push for funds for the reconstruction 
of a church on Saipan came from members of the 
U.S. armed forces who had been compelled to de- 
stroy the church at Garapan because it housed the 
Japanese forces. But the boys immediately took up 
a collection among themselves towards the eventual 
rebuilding of a church on the island, and turned some 
5,000 dollars over to their chaplain, who deposited 
it with the Navy. After Father Ferdinand had 
started work on the Chalan Kanoa Church this 
money was presented to him to help with the work. 
And thus the lads who had been moved almost to 
tears at having to destroy the beautiful church of 
prewar Garapan, had a hand in getting the new 
church for the Saipanese under way. ‘That it took 
many times the amount they collected, does not 
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take away in the least from the fact that they had a 
big hand in getting the thing done. 

The church was built at a stage in Saipan’s post- 
war recovery which made a rather lavish outlay 
possible. What could not have been done on Guam 
in those days was possible in the Trust Territory. 
A literal wealth of surplused material could be had for 
a song by the Saipanese or the Church there. Cement 
that had become hardened by exposure to moisture 
was revived by a process developed by Navy advisers. 
It was used in the non-stress sections of the project. 
Steel rods, which abounded in salvage areas, were 
extricated from jungle growth by volunteer crews, 
hammered straight and placed at the disposal of the 
builders. Form lumber that might have gone to a 
burning dump was culled, cleaned of nails by willing 
Chamorro and Carolinian hands, and used for the 
building. In fact the church site became a sort 
of prime priority dumping ground for plywood, paint, 
electric wire, galvanized tin and assorted nails. 

As the huge project progressed Father Ferdinand 
was ordering furnishings and equipment for the 
church. The numerous statues which adorn the 
sanctuary were donated by Capuchin parishes in the 
States. 

December 11, 1949 was dedication day. Guests 
from Guam and benevolent Navy sponsors decked 
with leis occupied the first pews during the pontifical 
Mass of Bishop Baumgartner. The Saipan choir in 
especially fine voice poured forth their gratitude into 
the vast spaces of the beautiful church. The scene 
was a rewarding one for the people of Saipan who 
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had worked and stinted to erect a worthy house of 
God. It was heart-lifting in a special manner to 
Bishop Baumgartner coming as he did from Guam 
which was at the moment wreck-strewn in the wake 
of typhoon Allyn. The vast edifice seemed to say 
that despite setbacks here and there the phoenix 
would be faithful. 


AT MANGILAO 


The only project completed during 1950 was the 
chapel of San Isidro at Malojlo. The quonset that 
had served as a chapel there since 1948 was blown 
away during typhoon Allyn in November 1949. 
Father Julius, through funds obtained from the 
Bishop and the Catholic Church Extension Society 
of America, had the present frame chapel erected. 
It was blessed privately by him with permission of 
the Bishop on December 10, 1950. Repairs at other 
places were the order of the day. 

Work was resumed on the Church of Our Lady of 
the Blessed Sacrament at Agana Heights. A begin- 
ning was made in the rehabilitation of St. Joseph 
Church, Inarajan—pointing up the exterior. A jum- 
bo quonset was set up for use as a church at New 
Agat; and Piti church which had been located on a 
hillside near the junction of Marine Drive and Com- 
Mar road was moved to its present location. Mean- 
while the huge convent of the Mother House of the 
Mercy Sisters of Belmont on Guam was abuilding 
dt? Lai. 
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The next church dedication after a lapse of more 
than a year was the chapel of Santa Teresita at Man- 
gilao. This mission of Santa Teresita was among the 
contact points established by Monsignor Calvo during 
the Japanese occupation. For three years after the 
war an open tent containing no further identifying 
marks as a place of worship than a crude table and a 
statue of St. Therese occupied a knoll near the en- 
trance of the Agricultural Station. It was not a 
lovely tribute to the patron Saint of the Missions. 

Beginning in 1948 a quonset in the farm housing 
area became the Mangilao chapel. It, too, was not 
the answer to the fervent prayers of Mangilao resi- 
dents, but admittedly it was an improvement over the 
wayside tent. Early in 1950 Father Theophane, pas- 
tor of Barrigada, decided it was time to undertake 
the erection of a permanent chapel on the original 
site given to the Church by Mrs. Ana Pereira Pange- 
linan. The people of Mangilao were enthusiastic 
and plans were discussed. Mr. James Stewart, 
architect for the Government of Guam Public Works 
drew up the plans which called for a semi-concrete 
frame building in the gentle contours of mission 
style. Mr. Larry Siguenza led a fund-raising cam- 
paign. The work progressed nicely and the new 
church was dedicated on February 25, 1951. 


AT AGANA HEIGHTS 


The building of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Church is a story worth re-telling. It is a 
story of tiny beginnings, high hopes, shattering 
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disappointments, and realization and fulfillment in 
the end. The beginnings go back to wartime. 

In his ministrations to the northern half of oc- 
cupied Guam Monsignor Calvo availed himself of 
the private chapel of the Cruz family at Agana Heights 
as a station in which to say Mass and to reserve 
the Blessed Sacrament for Communion to the sick. 
After October 1945 Mass was said there regularly 
each Sunday for the residents of Tutujan and Paasan. 

Father Theophane began to organize catechism 
classes at the chapel in August 1946. In March 
1947 Father Raymond was given charge of Agana 
Heights and Ordot. He enlarged the Cruz chapel 
and began preparations for the building of a new 
church. He held meetings and inaugurated the col- 
lection of funds for the project. 

In August of that year Father Julius was assigned 
to Agana Heights. He continued with Father Ray- 
mond’s plans particularly by raising funds at the 
Thanksgiving Day fiesta. Father Julius spent much 
time in a fruitless search for property on which to 
build. At length after asking the children of the 
catechism classes to pray a novena to St. Frances 
Cabrini—which they whole-heartedly did, saying that 
Father wanted them to pray for a ‘special atten- 
tion "—the problem of property was neatly settled. 
Mr. and Mrs. Francisco Cruz offered to move their 
house to the opposite side of the road to provide 
sufficient space to build the church. Father Julius 
acting on the too great kindness of their offer had the 
house moved. He next moved the existing chapel 
to make way for new construction. Plans were 
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drawn up for a mission style reinforced concrete 
church 130 by 50 feet by Mr. Harry Gilcrist who was 
attached to Base Development at ComMar. Building 
materials were gathered on the site. A contract was 
signed by the parish with a local construction firm, 
the church paying out one half of the agreed labor 
cost. In April 1948 ground was broken and the proj- 
ects began. 

However, before the walls had begun to rise, the 
contractor declared that he was unable to meet the 
payroll. A probe of the construction company re- 
vealed that all capital funds had been used up. There 
was nothing to do but admit defeat and unload 
materials back on building supply people until a more 
favorable start could be made. 

In the meantime Father Julius had a quonset 
placed on the rear of the lot and readied it for use 
as an interim chapel. 

In November 1949 Monsignor Calvo, with whom 
this story started, was given charge of Agana Heights 
and he gladly agreed to build Our Lady of the Blessed 
sacrament Church. After a period of consultations 
Monsignor Calvo selected a small crew of carpenters 
and engaged Mr. Vicente I. Salas of Agana Heights 
to captain the job. Monsignor also organized the 
manpower of the village into after-hour volunteer 
crews to cut construction cost. The work went 
ahead in a spirit of good-humored cooperation—a 
cooperation which was greatly ensured by the good 
meals prepared daily for the workers by the Chris- 
tian Mothers Society of the parish. 

After more than a year of hard effort the heart’s 
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desire of Agana Heights parishioners had become a 
reality. The rough construction work had been 
taken care of. The finishing work which required 
about three months longer was entrusted to Mr. Jose 
Lujan of Anigua, an uncle of Monsignor Calvo. 
When the interior was finished with skillfully boxed- 
in roof trusses, ifil wood doors and benches, tile floor 
and areas of colored glass in the clerestory, the new 
church was a thing of beauty. What had started 
amid the sorrows of war and gone forward haltingly 
amid the heartaches of the reconstruction period had 
become a joy. 

The ringing of electronic chimes and broadcasting 
of the organ music introduced the solemn dedication 
ceremonies by Bishop Baumgartner on Laetare 
Sunday, March 4, 1951. 


AT TALOFOFO 


The first Catholic church in Talofofo after the 
war was erected by Father Lawrence Byrne, Chaplain 
of a neighboring Marine encampment. A wooden 
structure, it was better than some of the chapels in 
use in the Vicariate at the time and for some time 
afterward. ‘The people were proud of their church 
particularly since both young and old had a hand in 
getting it up. 

i With the natural growth of Talofofo village the 
church was becoming crowded at Masses by 1951. 
Father Alvin in whose care the mission had been 
since 1949 requested permission from the Bishop to 
build a larger church. ‘The permission was granted, 
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and materials were gathered at the proposed site 
which was close and parallel to the existing church. 
Mr. James Stewart drew the plans for a concrete, 
mission style church measuring 120 by 40 feet. The 
rather plain looking facade is partially relieved by a 
window above the door and by a niche containing 
the image of St. Michael, patron of the church. A 
small belfry arises at the right. 

Mr. Juan Borja and Mr. Francisco Borja of Talo- 
fofo were the chief carpenters. They were assisted 
by a small regular crew. However, the large volun- 
teer groups that took part at all times in the work 
made this a fast project. The church was completed 
in less than five months. As in Father Byrne’s 
time, young and old joined in the task. When 
forms were set mothers could be seen mixing cement 
and daughters were hoisting buckets to the work- 
men on the wall! Even the children gathered pebbles 
and tamped them—iud pie fashion—into the cement. 
The finest exhibition of ‘happy labor’ was the roof- 
ing party. With everyone taking an assigned task 
either relaying material or fastening it down, the 
church was placed under roof in one day. 

The interior planning and finishing of San Miguet 
is attractive. A baptistry and confessional alcove 
stand to your left and right as you enter. Ifil wood 
shutters extend down both sides of the nave and 
provide a flow of air in good weather. The walls 
dividing the sanctuary from the sacristies are fash- 
ioned in interesting plywood panels. 

Finished in time for the Fiesta of San Miguet, 
the new permanent concrete church was solemnly 
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dedicated by Bishop Baumgartner on Septem- 
ber 30, 1951. 

In April 1953 an asphalt tile floor was laid down 
which greatly improves the appearance of San Miguet. 
This too was a communal project finished overnight, 
or to be precise, at two o'clock in the morning. 


ens AT 


Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church at New Agat 
saw completion toward the end of 1951. On Decem- 
ber 23 the large mission style concrete church was 
dedicated by Bishop Baumgartner before a rejoicing 
concourse of people. There was good reason for 
rejoicing. Agat had been a heavily penalized village 
during the battle of Guam. Agat beach was one of 
two main points of landing in the liberation of the 
island; and as a result the two hundred and fifty 
year old town was leveled by pre-invasion shelling 
and bombing. Its recovery was slow and sometimes 
precarious. With the finishing of Mt. Carmel Church 
in New Agat however the community took on the 
air of a happily rehabilitated town. 

In the interval between World War II and the 
date cited above the people of Agat made use success- 
ively of a coconut-thatched chapel erected by 
Father James Follard, a Navy Chaplain, and his men, 
secondly a plywood frame church built by the people 
under the direction of Father Alexander and finally 
a jumbo quonset installed in New Agat by Father 
Mel. Father Follard’s chapel was destroyed in the 
typhoon of September 1946 and the second church 
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was hastily constructed to replace it for Christmas. 
In 1950 when a large percentage of the population 
was still living in the interim village, Father Mel 
prepared the quonset on the lot assigned for the 
church in New Agat. The old plywood church was 
then abandoned. 

Work on the permanent church began in October 
1950. The plans were drawn by Father Mel. The 
front elevation is characterized by plain surfaces, a 
low-pitched roof and a thirty-seven foot, square tower 
arising to the right of the entrance within the build- 
ing line. Because of a slightly sloping terrain steps 
ascend to an entrance platform. The ground-plan 
was the largest laid down up to that time in postwar 
Guam, measuring 150 feet by 50. As in Father 
Mel’s many other projects, the builders were Mr. Jose 
G. Benevente and his crew of carpenters. 

A cornerstone ceremony—the first of its kind since 
the war—was held at the construction site on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. The work continued through 1951. 
The following are some interesting features of the 
project. The walls of Agat church are reinforced 
by steel beam uprights. The clerestory is of frame 
construction. ‘There is an extensive use of ifil hard- 
wood in the building. The roof trusses are fashioned 
of ifl wood. It is the only postwar church on Guam 
that has an ifil floor. When built it was the first 
postwar church possessing factory-made benches im- 
ported from the Philippines. 
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63. — Fr. Julius, pastor of Inarajan, and Brother Patrick (from 
Agana) visit some parishioners whose house had collapsed in the 
Typhoon Allyn, November 1949. 


_64. — Ancient statue of a Phoenix 
in the Vatican Museum. 


AT TAMUNING 


In March 1952 the semi-permanent church of 
st. Victor in New Tamuning saw completion. It was 
the third Tamuning church since the war. ‘The 
other two had been located in what has become the 
Tamuning business district along Marine Drive. 
Tamuning like Topsy ‘just growed’ after the war, 
without benefit of supervision, into a loose-jointed 
jumble of business places and scattered dwellings. 
It would have been difficult to locate the civic center. 
For this reason the first church was, by intent, tem- 
porary in both material structure and location. An 
abandoned Marine mess hall, with the permission of 
Col. V. C. Bleasdale, Deputy Chief Military Govern- 
ment Officer, and the multiple owners of the property 
on which it stood, became the church of St. Victor. 
Late in 1946 it had been readied for use by Father 
Arnold with much physical labor on his part and fur- 
nished by donations of church goods from the Bishop 
and the Catholic chaplains. A deft employment of 
colored liturgical cloth transformed the shabby hall 
into as dignified a church as was possible then. 

This church served the Catholics of the area until 
1949 when Father Timothy chose a quonset erected 
on the ocean side of Marine Drive on property donat- 
ed by Mr. Felix Camacho. Work was still in progress 
on this quonset church in November 1949 when 
typhoon Allyn undid the progress and forced Father 
Timothy back to the original mess hall. Before 
operations could be resumed on the abortive project 
a new population trend was noticeable along Hospital 
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Road at Oka, Tamuning. This elevated plateau 
makes an ideal housing site and homes continued to 
spring up by the dozen. Father Timothy again 
begged Mr. Felix Camacho, who owned property in 
that section and which had been recently released 
to him by the Military, for a piece of land on which 
to build a church. 

Mr. Camacho deeded over to the church aparcel 
of land in the midst of new housing large enough for 
a church, a rectory and a playground. Father 
Timothy next obtained a quonset that had been the 
camp chapel in the old Sea Bee area. He engaged 
the Pacific Construction Company to set up and 
remodel the quonset on the new church site. The 
people of the parish volunteered their labor. 
The building plan consisted of adding porches, a 
sacristy at the rear and a square tower topped 
by a rounded dome in front of the quonset. ‘The 
central tower” conveys the hint of: a jet@aocker 
and suggests a new stepped-up theme for the rise 
of the phoenix. 

Dedication ceremonies took place on Laetare 
Sunday, March 23, 1952 with Bishop Baumgartner 
presiding. Father Hugh Costigan, $.J., of Ponape, 
who happened to be present in Guam on a purchasing 
trip, sang the High Mass which followed. A new 
Hammond organ inaugurated at this Mass added a 
further note of brightness to the occasion. 

This church was struck by lightning and burned 
to the ground on August 25, 1955. At the present 
writing preparations are under way for the erection 
of a new concrete and steel structure at Tamuning. 
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AT INARAJAN 


St. Joseph Church is one of two prewar churches 
still in use in the Vicariate. The other is San Dionisio 
at Umatac. Until recently there was a third, St. 
Francis at Yona; but with the completion of new 
St. Francis last March, this Spanish built church 
will become the conbento. All three churches had 
been war—damaged and repaired again soon after the 
war. But St. Joseph Church was the closest of the 
three to becoming a war casualty. 

This church was built between the years 1937 and 
1940 under the guidance of Father Bernabe de Caseda, 
O.F.M.Cap., the last Spanish Capuchin pastor of 
Inarajan. During both the Japanese invasion and 
the American liberation, St. Joseph Church was a 
target for air attack. During the battle of Guam a 
“misguided missile’-—a large shell from a ship off 
the west coast of the island—penetrated the side 
of the church, gouged the floor and knocked out one 
of the pillars near the sanctuary. This shell more 
than any other assault left the supporting structure 
of the building in a weakened condition. 

As a safety precaution Father Arnold had timber 
bracing erected about the nave pillars in 1946. But 
there was thought of demolishing the church and 
rebuilding another. Inarajan parishioners reluctant- 
ly agreed to this since it seemed a necessary sacri- 
fice. They were reluctant however because of the 
beloved church’s association with Father Bernabe 
and Father Jesus Baza Duenas. ‘The body of the 
latter, who was assassinated by the Japanese had come 
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to rest in the sanctuary. Then too an enormous 
amount of work had gone into the original project, 
a fact that was fresh in the memories of young and 
old in Inarajan. Actually a decision in the matter 
never had to be reached. 

In 1949 Governor Carlton Skinner suggested to 
Monsignor Calvo, who was then pastor of Inarajan, 
that Navy engineers make a study of the church 
with a view to having it strengthened. This study 
was conducted after Father Julius had become pastor 
of Inarajan. In the meantime typhoon Allyn caused 
new havoc. In the course of the following year a 
report was submitted to Bishop Baumgartner by 
Base Development recommending steps by which the 
building could be saved. The building committee of 
St. Joseph Parish, with Mr. Mariano T. Paulino as 
chairman and Mr. Joaquin P. Camacho of Pacific 
Construction Co. acting as adviser, worked out a 
modified plan. The plan which essentially consisted 
in reinforcement of the pillars and renewal of the 
connecting beams between pillars and between pillar 
and wall, and the building-up of the rear wall in 
reinforced concrete, received the approval of the 
Vicariate Building Committee. 

The project began in April 1951 and was complet- 
ed by Christmas of that year. Besides the main work 
of strengthening beams and pillars, an addition of 
sixteen feet had been made on the rear of the church. 
At the same time the sanctuary floor was lowered. 
Other major items of repair and beautification includ- 
ed a redesigning of the roof trusses, the putting in 
of a hardboard ceiling, the installing of an ifil wood 
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Communion rail and the pouring of a concrete floor 
in the second story of the tower to buttress the front 
of the building. A concrete tile floor, imported from 
Manila was laid before the Fiesta of St. Joseph in 
1952 at which time (May 4) Bishop Baumgartner 
blessed the reconstructed church. 


Be SANTA (RITA 


The harbor town of Sumay was discontinued after 
the war. The village site became absorbed by the 
expansion of docking facilities at Apra Harbor. ‘The 
people of Sumay settled in the highlands above Agat 
in a locality traditionally known as Santa Rita. 
There they built a church of Our Lady of Guadalu- 
pe—the title of Sumay church—in 1945. However, 
the precious statue of the Blessed Virgin that had 
been enshrined above the altar of Sumay church 
was never recovered after the war. This was an 
ancient relic thought to have been brought by Father 
Sanvitores. Prior to 1856 it had belonged to Pago. 

The people of Santa Rita were never quite satis- 
fied with their flimsy temporary church, and in 
1951 they began a collection of funds toward the 
erection of a more becoming house of God. With 
the completion of Mt. Carmel church in Agat, Father 
Mel began preparing the way for the construction 
of a permanent church in Santa Rita. Since this 
church was to occupy the self-same site as the origi- 
nal it was necessary to demolish the existing church 
and set up a prefab building to one side of the pro}- 
ect where Mass could be held. 
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Mr. Jose G. Benavente and his crew of carpenters 
from Dededo were again the builders, this being the 
fourth church on which they and Father Mel had 
collaborated. The plans for the concrete form fol- 
lowed rather closely the lines of the former wooden 
building. ‘This is especially noticeable in its eye- 
catching bell tower. Of course the new church is 
larger and this fact necessitated hillside excavation 
to the rear of the building and the setting up of the 
retaining wall. The entire job of demolishing and 
building consumed the greater part of a year. Finally 
a coat of peachtone concrete paint added appealing 
distinction to the exterior. 

Dedication ceremonies for Guadalupe Church were 
solemnized on the occasion of Santa Rita’s Fiesta, 
on Decenber 14, 1952. 


AT CANADA 


A new star in the galaxy of fiestas that occur in 
August is that of San Ramon at Canada, Barrigada. 
The fiesta was first celebrated August 30, 1953 when 
the little chapel of San Ramon was dedicated. By 
taking a winding coral road outside Barrigada and 
following a procession of pointing arrows you come to 
a concentration of neatly constructed dwellings 
in the midst of the shaded jungle. This is Canada 
or the hollow. No other public or community build- 
ings are in evidence, but standing on a knoll in a 
wide clearance is San Ramon chapel. 

San Ramon is a chapel of ease for Barrigada pa- 
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rishioners living in Canada. Mass is not said there on 
Sundays but is said at times during the week, and 
the Rosary is recited daily by the devout people of 
the settlement. Moreover, mothers from all parts 
of Guam make pilgrimages there to pray before the 
wood-carved statue of San Ramon, seeking his pro- 
tection in anticipation of child-birth. San Ramon 
Nonnatus is traditionally referred to as the ‘ unborn’ 
because his mother died in giving birth to him and 
the saint’s life was saved by what we now call a 
Caesarian section. 

San Ramon chapel is small (2438), devotional 
(a lamp burns constantly before the statue), and 
withal solidly built. The people themselves initiated 
the project and with salvaged materials and volun- 
tary labor brought it to completion. The generous 
portion of land assigned to the chapel was donated 
by Mr. Joaquin R. Mafnas of Canada. Mr. George 
Borja is the caretaker. 

During the dedication ceremonies by the Most 
Rev. Apollinaris W. Baumgartner, O.F.M.Cap., D. 
D., Bishop of Guam, the Rev. Kieran Hickey, O.F.M. 
Cap., pastor of Barrigada, and other members of the 
clergy assisted. The Very Rev. Theophane Thoma, 
O.F.M.Cap., Superior Regular and former pastor of 
Barrigada, in whose time the chapel was started, 
was also on hand. ‘The Choir of San Vicente Church, 
Barrigada sang at the Mass and for the dedication. 
At this first Mass, which was celebrated by Father 
Timothy Kavanagh, the Bishop praised the people 
of Canada and their pastors present and past for 
the cooperation shown in getting up the chapel. It 
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was an example, His Excellency pointed out, of their 
willingness to ‘seek first the Kingdom of God’. 


A Lavi ON A 


The most recent church to be completed and 
dedicated in the Vicariate of Guam is the large Church 
of St. Francis of Assisi at Yona village. The dedica- 
tion took place on Sunday March 28, 1954, in the 
presence of a large assemblage of the people of Guam 
including Governor and Mrs. Ford Q. Elvidge, Ad- 
miral and Mrs. Murphy of ComNavMarianas, and 
officials high in government and military circles. 

Yona is one of the villages which can still boast 
a prewar church. The little St. Francis chapel was 
erected before the war and Mass was said there 
irregularly for a while. No priest was resident in 
Yona. Then came the war and, while the majority 
of the churches were destroyed or damaged beyond 
repair, Yona’s church remained standing, its damage 
repairable. With the setting up of Marine quarters 
at Yona the military used St. Francis Church for a 
while, until chapels could be erected in the Marine 
areas. Afterwards one of the chaplains served the 
parish until the civilian priests returned to the island. 

Meanwhile Yona Village has grown considerably, 
as have other villages on the island. Property was 
acquired for a convent and school. Originally it 
was planned to build the new church adjacent to the 
school. However, with a shift of plans for the village 
of Yona, it was thought best to retain the church 
at its present site. The Church acquired land adja- 
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cent to its former property, and the parishioners, 
under the gentle persuasion of Father Alvin, began 
the hard work of getting up the large, new reinforced 
concrete church, according to plans prepared by Mr. 
Antonio Dimalanta of Frank Perez & Brothers. 
The work of supervision was given to Mr. Jose A. 
Sablam of Yona, but, when the work was almost 
finished, he was called to his reward. ‘Thereafter 
Francisco Borja of Talofofo and Juan Balajadia of 
Yona supervised the work. The parishioners of 
all ages and both sexes could be seen in the evenings 
and on Saturdays and holidays busily engaged in 
laboring in the project. The church is sixty feet 
wide and one hundred and fifty feet long. From its 
tower can be heard electronic chimes. Its choir 
loft is fitted with a Wurlitzer organ. Pews of Nara 
wood, imported from Manila, fill the spacious nave. 
The sanctuary was prepared with a view to many 
ceremonies in which the children of the school will 
take part. The clerestory is topped with a continuous 
double row of open windows and ventilation is assured 
by the many doors in the side walls of the church. 
Lighting of the clerestory is taken care of by tubular 
lights set in a trough down both sides of the nave. 
An arcade joins the new church with the old, which 
is to be converted into the parish house. 
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The Church of the Assumption is the twenty- 
fifth church or chapel to be erected in the Vicariate 
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over the past ten years. It constitutes a fitting crown 
to the church rehabilitation program so far. ‘The 
people of Piti parish waited for a long time to get 
their permanent church. A military chapel which 
had to be moved twice in rapid succession served as 
a place of worship until Father Cyril Langheim, 
O.F.M.Cap., completed the new church. It was 
dedicated on July 7, 1955. 
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Apollinaris, Bishop. See: Baum- 
gartner, Apollinaris. 


Apostleship of Prayer 131, ‘187 
Apoto, town 67 

Apra, town 83, 100, 213 
Apurguan, town 73 


Archconfraternity of Christian 
Mothers 187, 204 


Argentina Maru, ship 159 

Arnold, Father. See: 
ske, Arnold. 

Artero, Pascual 158 


Asan; village 117, 123 5lo2at7 0), 
193i: Li inosm3s 


Asonson, island. See: Asuncion. 

Asuncion, island 33 

Atantano Valley 88 

Ati, village 55 

Atlee, Simon N. (‘‘ Ancient Mar- 
PLCC) ie 2a: 


Augustinian Recollects 85 ff., 
99 


Ayhi, Antonio 42; 499615 64; 
oes FAN) 
Ayran, town 62 


Badalamenti, Gabriel, Tertiary 
(1905- VOL SO MIS 2H ay 


Baird, J: Henury,- author 4 
Balajadia, Juan 217 


Balgenorth, Joseph, M. S., chap- 
lain 195 


Bendow- 


Barrigada 170, 185, 190, 214 f.; 
Tow 


Bartlett, Owen, Lt., governor’s 
aide 117 


Basilius (Graf) von Appenweier, 
O.F.M. Cap. (1877- ) 103 


Baumgartner, Apollinaris W., 
O.F.M.Cap., bishop (1899- ) 
7 £.,°176 \£., “TOOHES nee 
LomOL 


Bazan, Diego, Mexican youth 
(1654-1672) 46 

Belmont, North Carolina, See: 
Sisters of Mercy. 


Bendowske, Arnold, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1913- ) 149; -DS2 eee, 
209) 211°) 0 nome 

Benevente, Jose G., builder 208, 
214 

Benevente, Juan 192 

Bernabé de Caseda, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1892- ) 121, 123 5i asa 
141, 48) 50s Zt 

Bernal, Damian (killed in 1672) 
47, 58 

Bernaus y Serra, Agustin (de 


Artesa de Segre), O.F.M.Cap., 
bishop (1863-1930) 107 


Blair, Emma Helen, author 
(died 1911) 17 

Blas de Caseda, O.F.M.Cap. 
{1894- ) 128 t5 13S auee ae 
LT SrnOse/ 

Bleasdale, V. C., government 
official 209 


Bluefields, Nicaragua 108 
Boatbuilding 16, 54 


Boranga, Carlos, S. J. 
1684) 74 


Borja, Francisco, builder 206, 
217, 


(1640- 
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Borja, George 215 

Borja, Juan, builder 206 

Bouwens (Bouvens), Gerardus, 
S. J. (1634-1712) 32, 54, 61, 
69, 74 

Boy Scouts 187 

Bradley (Agana) 170, 197 

Bradley, governor 132 


Brian, Father. See: Ward, 
Brian. 

Brighton, Massachusetts, 
inary 174 

Brody, Father, military chap- 
rail 71 

Brouillard, Louis; Il. no. 61 

Burial of the dead 156 f. 

Bustillo, Lorenzo, S. J. (1642- 
1716) 22 

Byrne, Lawrence, Marine chap- 
lain 171, 205 


Cabanillas de los Sagrados Cora- 
zones, Idelfonso, O.R.S.A. 96, 
98 


Cabras, island 105 


Callistus (Lopinot) von Geispols- 
heim, O.F.M.Cap. (1876- ) 
LOZ eLOS). Li) 


Calvary Province. See: St. Jo- 
seph Province 


seim- 


Calvo, Oscar. Guamanian priest 
128.0153, 157, 160 fie; 170 ff., 
ee Oo tts 212" Tlie, 1O;. 3, 
10, 61 


Camacho, Felix 209 f. 

Camacho, Joaquin P. 212 
Camacho, Juan Ill. no. 61 
Camacho, Zoilo Ill. no. 61 


Camarin. See: Our Lady of Ca- 
marin. 


Canada, village 214 


Canice, Father. See: Cartmell, 
Canice. 


Cantova, Juan Antonio, S. J. 
(1685-1731) 83 


Cao, village 36 f. 


Cardenoso, Tomas, 
ZOUAG LAD 1 72, 


Carlos II, king of Spain (1661- 
1700) 71 


Caroline Islands 98, 100, 180 ff. 


Cartinelia Canice OP M.Cap: 
(1926- ) il. no. 61 


Casamayor de la Concepcidn, 
Valentin, O.R.S.A. 95 


Casanova, Pedro de, S. J. 22 ff. 


Casor, Pedro, Filipino (killed in 
1672) 47 ff. 


Castellanos, Lorenzo, sergeant 27 
Catalonian Province 105 
Catechetical instruction 128, 154 


Cathedral. See: Agana, Church 
of Dulce Nombre de Maria 


Catholic Action 188 


Catholic Church Extension So- 
ciety of America 193, 201 


Cavendish, Thomas, 
(1555 °=1592) 17 


Cebu, diocese 101, 180 
Chafae, chief 41 


Chalan Kanoa, Saipan 182, 198ff; 
JO) Wok stomwe 


Chalan Pago, Guam; Ill. no. 40 


Chamisso, Adelbert 
thor (1781-1838) 88 


Chamorro language 111, 118 


Sauee 20) 


navigator 


von, au- 


Chamorros, origin 13 ff. 
Chaplains, military 170 f. 
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Cheref, murderer 63 
Chochogo, locality 46, 57 


Choco, Chinaman 26f., 36, 39, 
42 


Christian Mothers. 
contfraternity. 

Christmas 1941 158 

Cicognani, Amleto, apostolic del- 
egate (1883- PW Rest 

Clement, Father. See: Neubauer, 
Clement. 

Coello, Leandro, admiral 50 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, poet 
(1772-1834) 83 


Concepcion, ship 18, 23 


See: Arch- 


Conover, Sylvan, O.F M.Cap, 
(1922- ) Ul. no. 61 

Convict workers 91 f., 94 

Coomans, Peter, S. J. (1638- 


1685) 56, 72 ff. 


Coontz, Robert Edward, ad- 
miral (1864-1935) 126 

Corbinian (Matré) von Rechten- 
bach, O.F.M.Cap. (1873- ) 
Oe Ga 

Corcuera, Marco Fernandez de 
23 

Cormoran, 
A137. 


Cornelius, Father. See: Murphy, 
Cornelius. 


Correas of Our Lady of Consola- 
e1onelS 14187 


Corte y Ruano Calderén, Felipe 
Maria de la, author and gover- 
nor 11, 17, 88, 91 f 


Costigan, Hugh, S. J. 210 


Crispin de Imbuluzqueta, O. 
F.M.Cap. (1878-1936) 113; Il. 
RO? 


German destroyer 


Cristobal de Canals, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1867-1932) 103,’ 1138 1ibae 
128, 1295; 


Cristobal tomato 130 
Crozet, navigator 87 
Cruz, Francisco 203 


Cruz, Gabriel de la, 
Ssetvant 27 


Cruz, Hipdlito de la, catechist 
OL 


Tagalog 


Cruz, Ignacio, merchant 116 

Cruz Untalan, Antonia 122 

Cuevas, José, O.R.S.A. 96 

Cushing, Richard J., archbishop 
(1895- dl74 

Custino, José, Guamanian Prot- 
estant 99 


Cyriaco de Espiritu Santo, priest 
88 


Cyril, Father. See: Langheim, 
Cyril. 
Daly, Paul V..C. P'S aioe 
Daniel Maria de Arbdzegui, O. 
F.M.Cap. (1855-1922) 100 
Dededo, village 135, 152, 170; 
185771917 Vili see 

Defoe, Daniel, author (1659 ?- 
7 SLE OD 

Delgrado Borja, Trinidad, house- 
boy 174 


Demers, Raymond, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1904- ) 193, 19 5p 
Hilivno. $461 


Denni, Saipan; Ill. no. 60 


Detroit Province. See: St. Joseph 
Province. 


Diaz, Pedro, S. J. (killed in 
1675) 58 f. 


Dimalanta, Antonio 217 


3) i 


Donlon, Adelbert, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1897- ) 149, 152 


Dougherty, Denis J., cardinal 
(1865-1951) 100 


Duarte, Pedro, architect 104 


Dubois, Balthasar, S. J., Lay 
Brother (killed in 1684) 73 


Duenas, Edward, attorney 167 


Duenas, Jesus Baza, Guama- 
nian priest (killed in 1944) 148, 
Pope boo. 2160 1.1167. 21142 
‘ith Dak 6 te Dams eee Ob 


Duenas, Juan 100 

Dungca, Justo, builder 197 
Earthquake 1849 91 

— 1902 101 

— 1909 104 

Elvidge, Ford Q., governor 216 


Emory, Kennet Pike, author 
pisog >) 14 


Encarnacion, ship 82 
Eneda, chapel 162 
Epidemics. 
Smallpox. 
Escuelan Pale 101 


Espinosa, Nicolas de, houseboy 
(killed in 1675) 59 


Hsplana, Damian de, governor 
(died 1694) 56, 58, 60, 72, 
75 

Eugenio de Legaria, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1898- ) 133, 150; Ill. no. 7 

Kusebio de Azpilcueta, O.F.M. 
Cap. (1877- ) 146 

Eustace, Bartholomew J., bish- 
op (1887-1956) 177 

Exile of missionaries 158 f. 


Ezequiel de Mataré, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1873- ) 106, 108 


See: Influenza; 


Ezquetra, Francisco, S. J. (mar- 
tyred in 1674) 39, 46, 49, 53, 
Dole 


Farm of Jesuits 81 


Father Duenas School 185, 189; 
Cietrot 924825 


Feeley, Alexander, -O:F.M.Cap. 
(1912- ee Elo 2207; 
Ely 1048) 46) 


Felix, Father. See: Ley, Felix. 


Ferdinand, Father. See: Stip- 
pich, Ferdinand. 


Fernandez de Corcuera, Marco 


Figueroa, Nicolas (killed in 1672) 
47 


Flores, Felixberto, Guamanian 
priest 1743 Uliino? 127-6) 


Foley, Theodosius, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1884-1951) 149 


Follard, James F., C. P., Navy 
chaplain 171, 207 


Foreman, John, author 95 


Pratcis,...Paul? James, ous: 
(1863-1940) 100 


Franciscan Missionary Sisters 
188; Ill. no. 32 


Franciscan Sisters of Mary 127 


Francisco Javier de Sangitesa, 
O.F.M.Cap. (1874-1941) 128, 
13275139 4146 Toes leno] 

Freycinet, Louis Claure Desau- 
sles de, author (1779-1842) 16 

Fritz, Georg, governor of Sai- 
pan 104 

Fukahori, Monsignor, Japanese 
prelate 163 f. 

Fulgence, Father. See: Petrie, 
Fulgence. 


Funa, village 53, 55, 58, 67 
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Gabriel, Brother. See: Badala- 
menti, Gabriel. 


Gallus (Lehmann) von Sursee, 
O.F.M.Cap. (1870-1945) 103, 
109s 111 


Garapan, town 109, 111, 181 f., 
199 

Garcia, Francisco, S. J., author 
(1641-1685) 16, 31 


Garcia del Carmen, 
O.R.S.A. 102 


Garrison, New York, Capuchin 
seminary 189 


Gibbons, James, cardinal (1834- 
19213100 


Gil de lLegaria, O.F.M. Cap. 
(1895- ZS eel 4 2 4G f,, 
150; lene 7 


Gilcrist, Harry 204 


Gilmer, William W., governor 
TP 24stk. 


Girl Scouts 187 

Goggin, Gerald C.P.S. Ill. no. 61 
Gogue Family 193 

Gonzales, Francisco, catechist 56 


Gonzalez Fernandez, 
author 94 


Gregorio, Fray. See: Oroquieta, 
Gregorio, S. J. 


Guadalupe, Our Lady of, stat- 
ne" 123) 213 


Gualtero de Campo de Villavi- 
dely OFF Ma Cap ea106 


Guam 13 ff., 36, 87, 98, 109, etc. 


— Vicariate Apostolic 105, 180, 
182 f., etc. 


Guerrero, Caridad Merfallen 197 
Guerrero, Francisco B. Leon 134 


Cornelio, 


Ramon, 


Guerrero, Jose; Ill. no. 61 


Guiran, Pedro 39f. 


Hammel, Alban, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1882- ) 146 


Haren, Paul, chaplain 171, 192 
Haswell, William, traveler 87 


Hickey, Kieran, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1921- ) 2153" Tae noses: 
61 

Higgins, Margaret, translator 
140 


Hijas de Maria. See: Sodality of 
Mary. 


Hineti, Ignacio, grand provost 
67, 74 

Holy Name Society 187 

Hotz, William Jr. 184 


Housman, Laurence, 
poet (1865- ) 189 


Hugolino de Gainza, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1882- ) LIST ae 
128 


Hurao, Guamanian rebel 38 ie 
41 ff., 50 

Hurtado, Juan de, governor of 
Philippines 66 

Ibafiez de la Virgen del C4rmen, 
Aniceto, O.R.S.A, (1828-1892) 
90, 92, 94 


Inapsan, town 68 f. 


English 


Inarajan, town 68, 79, 101, 
114f., 14], J48.er50eiee 
167,. 169, 2015 3210p eee 
no. 48, 49, 63 


Infiuenza epidemic 1688 7 

—= 184991 | 

SM IOS DiS 

Irao, murderer 48 

Itrisarri, Francisco, governor 60 
Island Command 197 


SODA 1. 


Japanese invasion 154 ff. 
— occupation 160 ff. 

— surrender 175 

Jesuits 14 ff., 78, etc. 


Jestiis de Begofia, O.F.M.Cap., 
Brother (1897- ) 137, 143, 
Poor 57't.> Ill. no. '7 


Jimeno, Romualdo, O.P., bish- 
op (1808-1872) 92 f. 

José Luis de Azcoitia, O.F.M. 
Cap. (1877-1937) 121 

Julius; Father. See: 
Julius. 

Kamler, Alfred F., Navy chap- 
lain 171 


Kavanagh, Timothy, O.F.M.Cap. 


Sullivan, 


(1915- Pe Pale Oe 
noto.,61 

Kieran, Father. See: Hickey, 
Kieran. 


Knights of Christ the 
147 


Komatzu, Peter, Japanese priest 
163 f. 


Kotzebue, Otto von, 
(1787-1846) 88 


Kuveikis, Rufin, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1922- ) 197 


Labor camps 163, 165 f. 


La Crosse, Wisconsin. See: Fran- 
ciscan Missionary Sisters. 


King 


author 


Ladrones Islands. See: Mariana 
Islands. 

LaFeir, Alvin, 
(1906- ) 
185, 196f., 
no. 14, 61 


Lalo, chapel 161 


Lamban del Pilar, José, O.R.S. 
A. 96 


OEY Me Cat. 
149° SZ S77, 
DOS Pola eenl il. 


Langheim, Cyril, O. F. M. Cap. 
(1910- epee 4s eee to ea Lil, 
no. 14, 61 

Latsen, Henry, military gover- 
nor 169 

Lasa, Pedro, Filipino priest 96,98 

Laulau. See: Raurau. 

Leahy, Anselm, O.F.M. Cap. 
(1895- Vand 40 nl 7 7 

Leary, Richard P., governor 98, 
186 

Le Gobien, Charles, S. J., au- 
thor 9(1653-1708), Vlj230 75 

Leon, Isidoro de, soldier (killed 
in 1675) 59 

Leon, Father. 
Leon. 

Leén de Alzo, O.F.M.Cap. See: 
Olano Urteaga, M. A. 

Ley Felix} 7O)Fe Mi Gap: 
(1909- Ve T4 9 ALO 2190 


Liberal de los Sagrados Co- 
razones de Jestis y Maria, 
O.R.S.A. 90, 94 


Liguan 192 

Limtiaco Family 194 

Llovd, Hannibal Evans, trans- 
lator (1771-1847) 88 

Lonergan, Vincent J., Marine 
chaplain 171 


Lépez, Alonso, $.J. 39, 46, 49, 
53 


See: Murphy, 


Lépez de Lagaspe, Miguel, cap- 
tain (15102-1572) 17 


Luis de Leon, O.F.M.Can. (1862- 
1920) LOO A 1037.3 10S — nS: 
116,151 


Tian ose hos 200 
Macahnas, witch-doctors 38, 42, 
44 
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McCormack, Mel, O.F.M. Cap. 
(1915- ) 149, 152, 157, 191, 
207 7.1213 5.> LiLo eR a6) 


McGuinness, Eugene J., bishop 
(1889- Vl i 


Machanao, chapel 161 
McMillin, governor 155 
Madrazo, José, governor 77 
Matnas, Joaquin R. 215 


Magellan, Ferdinand, navigator 
(14802-1521) 16 


Maina 197f.: Ill. no. 39 


Malabar de Morales, Lorenzo, 
catechist 18, 33 f. 


Malojlo, chapel 162, 20 ler 
[* no 42 


Manengon 169 
Mangachang, slave race Loe 24 


Mangilao, chapel 161, 202: Ii. 
no 43 


Manibusan, José, Guamanian 
priest 173f.: Ill. no. 8 


Mantia, Joseph, C.P.S.; Il. 
no. 61 


Marcelo de Villava, O.F.M. Cap. 


(1898- ) 183, 141, 146; Ii. 
no: 7 

Marcian, Father. See: Pellett, 
Marcian. 


Maria Ana, queen of Spain 
(1667-1740) 16, 19, 30, 54 


Mariana Islands 13 ff., 16, 102, 
180 ff. 


Marquette, Xavier, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1899- ) 149, 152 


Mattiage controversy 124 ff. 


Martin de Auza, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1873-1918) 113, 119 


Martinez, Ignacio 195 


Martinez, Pedro 137 


Martinez del Carmen, Mariano, 
O.R.S.A. 94, 102 


Matao, class of Chamorros 15 


Matapang, murderer of Fr. San- 
vitores 48 ff., 51, 58, 69 


Maug, island. See: San Lorenzo. 

Maxwell, William J., governor 
114 

Medina, Luis de, S.J. 
20; 233027 tees Gre 

Mehling, Robert, military chap- 
lain 171 

Mel, Father. See: McCormack, 
Mel. 

Menlo Park, California, semi- 
nary 189 

Mercedarian Sisters 188 f.: Ill. 
NOL) 27 Ao 

Mercy, Missionary Sisters of. 
See: Missionary Sisters. 

Mercy, Sisters of. See: Sisters 
of Mercy. 

Merfallen Guerrero, Caridad 197 

Merizo, town 46, 79, TOL Li: 


123, 129, 146, 152, 169; Il. 
no. 44, 45. 


Milton, Massachusetts, Capuchin 
novitiate 189 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. See: 
School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 


Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart 100 


Missionary Sisters 
18litis Ti eno noe 


Mogfog, chapel 161 
Mongmong, village 81 


Monroy, Sebastiano de, S. 4 
(1650-1676) 62 f. 


(1637-1670) 


of Mercy 
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Morales, Luis de, S. J. (1641- 
Bits) 220i.) 26 


Murphy, Admiral 216 

Murphy, Cornelius, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1918- ) 110, 196 

Murphy, Leon, O.F.M. Cap. 
(1915- Pall Nos ot 

Murray, Admiral 178 

Navarre Province 108, 113 ff. 

Neubauer, Clement, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1891- ) 172 

Nieto, Antonio, captain 50 

Nimitz, Chester William, admi- 
ral (1885- jek VOR s i 

Nisichan, town 27, 46 


Nolan, Patrick, O.F.M. Cap., 
Brother (1916- Lipo. S; 
63 


Noriega, Diego, S. J. 39, 46, 49 


Notre Dame Sisters. See: School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. 


O’Hara, John F., C.S.C., bishop 
(1888- pele eae Wy 


Olaiz y Zabalze, Joaquin (de 
Pamplona), O.F.M.Cap., bish- 
op (1872-1945) 108, 113 ff., 
Peo 44i 4161; "11. no. 5 


Olano Urteaga, Miguel Angel 
(Leén de Alzo) O.F.M.Cap., 
bishop (1891- ye L223, 
SMe od, IodelDS, sl/l t., 
Proms Loe no0. 60, 7958 


Olive, Francisco, governor 95 


etme iG2.. 192 of, .208: Til. 
no. 37 

Oroquieta, Gregorio, S. J. 
(1893- ) 181 


Orote, mission station 62, 67 


Orrit del Pilar, Ramon, O.R.S.A. 
95 f. 


Ortin del Sagrado Corazén de 
Jesus, Crisdgono, O.R.S.A. 98 


Osi, Ignacio 39 

Our Lady of Camarin; [l. no. 1 
Paa, town 26f. 

Paasan 203 


Pacific Construction Company 
210, 212 


Pagan, island 28 
Pagat, town 46 
Pago, town 68, 79, 94, 213 


Palomo y Torres, José, Gua- 
maiian priest (1836-1919) 11, 
17590 7.02 DASOASk OS are a LOd, 
148; Ill. no. 3 


Pangelinan, Ana Pereira 202 
Pangelinan, Juan 167 

Paris, treaty of, 1899 98 
Pastor de Arrayos, O.F.M.Cap. 


(1896- > 32;5,139; 1502.00. 
NOwm/ 

Patrick, Brother. See: Nolan, 
Patrick. 


Paul, Father. See: Toschik, Paul. 


Paul (Fischer) von Kirchhausen, 
O.F.M.Cap. (1863-1940) 102 


Paulino, Mariano T. 212 

Pearl Harbor 154 

Peca, chapel 162 

Pedro, shipwreck survivor 18, 20 


Pedro Leédn del Carmen, O.R. 
S.A. 90 


Pellett, Marcian, O.F. M. Cap. 


(1909- Jil b2,, 4 iOe LE. 
no. 61 
Penal colony. See: Convict 


workers. 


Pennsylvania Province. See: St. 
Augustine Province. 
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Peralta, José 41 

Pereira Pangelinan, Ana 202 
Perez, Frank, and Brothers 217 
Pérez, Pablo, governor 91 
Perpetuo Soccorro, ship 38, 43 


Petrie, Fulgence, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1922- JOT TU no. 14461 


Philbin, Romuald, military, 
chaplain 195 


Philip IV, king of Spain (1605- 
1665) 19 


Phoenix 179, 183; Ill. no. 64 
Pigpug, town 46, 67 
Pimentel, Antonio, governor 82 


Piti 114, 123, 148, 152, vA by, 
2171.6 IU no) 952,953 


Pittsburgh Province. See: St. 
Augustine Province. 


Pius XI, Pope 136 


Pous y \Viadin} YJuanjese)], 
(1876-1944) 181 


Population. See: Statistics. 
Price, governor 127 

Price, Francis M., Protestant 99 
Prisoners. See: Convict workers. 
Quemado, murderer 59 f. 
Nee James A., O.P., chaplain 


Quipuha, Chamorro spokesman 
45 f. 


Quipuha, Juan, Chamorro chief 
2S 


Quiroga, José, governor 68 ff. 


Rancher, Michael (killed in 
1672) 47 


Raurau (Laulau) 37 f. 


Raymond, Father. See: Demers, 
Raymond. 


Recollects. See: 


Recollects. 
Reconquest 165 ff. 


Red Cross. See: American Red 
Cross. 


Reed, Erik Kellerman, author 
(1914- ) Top tS 

Resano del Corazén de Jesus, 
Francisco, O.R.S.A. 91, 96, 
Dos 

Rice-growing 88 

Ritidian, town 58, 74 


Robertson, James Alexander, 
author (1873-1939) 17 

Robinson Crusoe 82 

Rogers, Woodes, pirate 
1732) 82 

Roman de Vera, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1878- ) 11, LOZ, 4 192s 
136 f., 139,149 fis: eee 
8, 9 


Rota, island, 23, 46, 58, 69, 
72, 764., 88, LIOMTS isan 
no. 54 


Roth, Henry Ling, translator 
(1855-1925) 87 


Roy, Father, military chaplain 
171 


Rufin, Father. 
Rufin. 


Sablan, Gregorio, catechist 112 
Sablan, Jose A. 217 

Sablan, Thomas, builder 196 
Sacred Heart devotion 13 tls 7 


Safiord, William Edwin, author 
(1859-1926) 85 


St. Augustine Province 138 i> 
146 f. 


St. Joseph Province 138 f., 148: 
Tl? no. 78," 615 "62 


Augustinian 


(died 


See: Kuveikis, 
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St. ratrick’s See: 


Menlo Park. 


St. Vincent de Paul Society 137, 
187 


Saipan, island 28, 33, 36, 72f., 
76, 93, 102, 104, 109ff., 181f., 
boss ue: Jil. no. 55, 58,709 


S—aeoeey also: Chalan Kanoa; 
Denni. 


Salas, Antonio de, 
66 f. 


Salas, Vicente I., builder 204 


Salcedo, Diego, governor of Phil- 
ippines 19 


Salisbury, governor 106 


Samuel de la Aparecida (Ori- 
huela), O.F.M.Cap., Brother 
(1872-1938) 100 


San Antonio, ship 53, 60 


San Basilio, Antonio de, S. J. 
(1643-1676) 57, 59 


San Diego, ship 19, 21 


San Ignacio de Tachogna, cattle 
ranch 81 


San Juan de Letran. See: Agana, 
College. 


San Lorenzo, island 33 


Santa Cruz, Juan de, captain 
34 ff., 43 ff 


Santa Rita 170, 213 f. 
Santiago, Juan, commander 49 


Santiago de Ibiricu de Yerri, 
O.F.M.Cap. (1904-1945) 139 f., 
150 


Sanvitores, Diego Luis de, S. J. 
(1627-1672) 16 ff., 20-49, 140; 
Tiesto, » 2 


Saravia, Antonio de, governor 
(died 1683) 70 


Sarigan, island 28 


Seminary. 


governor 


Schmitt, Father, military chap- 
lain 171 


School Sisters of Notre Dame 
185, 188; Ill. no. 33, 34 


Schools 95 f., 185, 188 


Schroeder, Seaton, 
(1849-1922) 100 


Searles, Paul and Ruth, authors 


Selkirk, Alexander (‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ’’) (1676-1721) 82 


See: Father 


governor 


Seminary, minor. 
Duenas School. 


Serafin de Lezdun, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1905- yer s0its) oO teak 
no. 7 

Sheehan, Father, military chap- 
lain 171 

Shimizu, J. K., Agana business- 
man 132 


Siguenza, Larry 202 


Silvestre de Santibdfiez, O.F.M. 
Cap. (1865-1915) 101, 113 


Sinajana, station 123, 170, 185; 
Li nO wo 1 

Sisters) 127,140, Oli woo, 
188 

Sisters, Franciscan Missionary. 
See: Franciscan Missionary 
Sisters. 

Sisters, Mercedarian. See: Mer- 
cedarian Sisters. 

Sisters of Mary. See: Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary. 

Sisters of Mercy 188, 201; Ill. 
no. .29, 30, 31. 

Sisters of Mercy, Missionary. 
See: Missionary Sisters of 
Mercy. 

Sisters of Notre Dame. See: 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


eb 999: 


Skinner, Carlton, governor 212 

Smallpox epidemic 1700 78 f. 

— 1856 79, 92 

Sodality of Mary 
187 


131, 154, 


Solano, Francisco, S. J. (died 
1672) 39, 46, 49 ff. 


Solérzano, Manuel de, 
(1649-1684) 68f., 73 


Soon, Alonso 67 
Spain and the missions 97 
Spanish language 118 


Spellman, Francis J., archbishop 
(1889- Nol Wa 


Statistics 1669 31 
es 1/10 77 

— 1742 83 

—— 11890: 92:£, 

— 1868 94 

— 1890 95 

— 1898 98 

——' 1935143 

— 1956 183 187 


Staudt, Sylvester, 
(1894- ) 146 €. 


Stengel, Xavier, S. J. 84 
Stewart, James, architect Ai ed 
206 


Se 


O.F.M.Cap. 


Stigmatine Fathers 189: Ill. 
no. 23 

Stippich, Ferdinand, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1900- }. wld Oty 152 5.167: 
17 Gate S82 Pet OS eter it: 
no. 61 


Strobach, Augustin, S. J. (1649- 
1684) 74 

Sugrian, 
36 f. 


mountain settlement 


Sumay, town 67, 101, 1T7 Zs: 
146, 152, 154, 195.213 


Swift, William, acting governor 
100 


Sylvan, Father. See: Conover. 
Sylvan. 


Sylvester, Father. See: Staudt, 
Sylvester. 


Taga, José, chieftain of Tinian 
23 £: 


Tai. motherhouse of Mercy Sis- 
ters 201; Ill. no. 29, 30, 31 


Talofofo, town 106, 170, 205 ff. : 
Til eno, 47 


Tamuning 162, 209 f. 

Tanapag, town 110 

Tardio, José Maria S. 
(1893- ) 181, 198 

Tarrague, town 58 ff. 

Tatatu 36 

Tepugan, town 58, 62 

Theodosius, Father. See: Foley, 
Theodosius. 

Theophane, Father. See: Tho- 
ma, Theophane. 

Third Order of St. Francis tol; 
187 


Thoma, Theophane, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1910- 149, 152, 193, 
202 t39 215.11 nose 


Thomas, Elbert Duncan, au- 
thor (1883-1953) 14 


Thompson, Laura Maud, author 
(1905- ) 16 


Timothy, Father. See: Kava- 
nagh, Timothy. 


Tinian, island 23f., 28, 34f., 
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37, 46, 72, 74, 76; Ill. no. 56 
Tipo 36 
Tomas de Barcelona, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1884- ) 106 


Toribio de Iraizoz, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1871-1922) 115 


Toschik, Paul, O.F.M.Cap. 
(1907- Vue saere an LoOgenl ire 
no. 8, 61 


Toto village 194 ff. 


Truman, Harry S., president 
(1884- Pe Sas 


Tumon, village 48, 51, 57; Il. 
4 no. 41 


Tutujan 203 


Tweed, George Ray, American 
soldier 162 


Typhoon 1671 44 

— 1680 68 

— 1693 75 

— 1848 91 

— 1940 129 149 

— 1946 182, 195, 207 

— 1949 (Allyn) 201, 209, 212 


Umatac, town 68, 75, 79, 91, 
101, 116, 148, 169; Ill. no. 46 


Umatuna Si Yuus 188 
Underwood, James 126, 137 
Untalan, Antonia Cruz 122 
Upham, Frank, admiral 144 
Upi, town 59f. 


Urdaneta, Andrés de, O.E.S.A. 
(1498-1568) 17 


Vangel, Manuel (killed in 1672) 
47 


Vasquez, Casiano 95 


Vera, Luis de, catechist (killed 
in 1674) 56 


Vicea, architect 122 
Vicente de Larrasoafia, O.F.M. 


Cap. (1869-1936) 100, 108, 
113, 122, 129, 151 


Vila y Mateu, Francisco Javier 
(de Arenys de Mar), O.F.M. 
Cap., bishop (1851-1913) 105, 
107 


Villalobos, Ramon, governor 88 
Villalongo, Joaquin, S. J. 135 f. 
Vocations 189 


Walleser, Salvator (von Wie- 
den) O.F.M.Cap., bishop 
(1874-1946) 105, 110. 


Walter, Richard, author (1716?- 
1785) 84 


Waltham, Massachusetts. See: 
Stigmatine Fathers. 


War damage 183 f. 


Ward, Brian, O.F.M. Cap. 
(1913- elt y 


Wilson, Woodrow, president 
(1856-1924) 119 


Xavier, Father. See: Francisco 
Javier de Sangiiesa. 


— See also: Marquette, Xavier. 

Yay, Mattias 39 

YbAfiez. See: Ibaéfiez. 

Yigo, village 152, 191 

Yona, village 123, 148, 152, 
1695-4 185, "216 Fs Tinos 50 

Yura, chieftain 68, 73 f. 

Zimmerman, Antonine, O.F.M. 
Cap. (1919- LOS SL 
no. 8, 61 
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